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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_——@— 

With the “Srecrator” of Saturday, April 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Continent is watching the movements of the German 
Emperor, who on Saturday met King Humbert at 
Venice, and on Tuesday embraced the Emperor Francis Joseph 
in Vienna. In both instances the personal relations of the 
Sovereigns were most cordial, and in both their Ministers held 
long conferences on business. In Venice a certain affectation 
of secrecy was maintained, but in Vienna it was admitted that 
the object of the journey was to renew the Triple Alliance for 
five years from 1897. No changes were made in the Treaty 
itself, which in fact is extended automatically in periods of 
five years, unless notice is given of its termination; but a 
secret supplement, which settles the amount of force to be 
contributed by each Power, has undergone some modification. 
The renewal of the Treaty appears to please the peoples of all 
the three nations, and probably does so; but upon such 
questions it is impossible to trust the Continental Press. A 
rumour that the Alliance has been extended into one for 
offence as well as defence is obviously unfounded, as the 
Powers have no wish to aggrandise each other, and the 
stories about the position of Great Britain are so vague as 
to be almost meaningless. There is no doubt that Great 
Britain remains isolated but friendly as regards the Alliance, 
and unfettered, though more than friendly, as regards Italy. 
The semi-official German Press is as hostile to this country 
as ever, but the Austrian Press remains as before quietly 
but decidedly sympathetic. 


The news from Rhodesia is still of a mixed character. The 
officer in command at Bulawayo telegraphs that the hills 
round the town are full of the enemy, and that he has 
certainly not more than three hundred and fifty men avail- 
able for offensive operations. The whole of the country 
round is, he says, in the enemy’s hands, and the whole 
people appear to have risen. It may be added from other 
sources that risings are anticipated in the Northern Trans- 
vaal, that “uneasiness” is perceptible in Zululand, and that 
spies have been arrested within Bulawayoitself. The Governor 
of Natal has lent the High Commissioner four hundred and 
fifty regular soldiers, three hundred of them belonging to the 
7th Hussars, who will be forwarded to Mafeking, and thence to 
Bulawayo, whither also about one thousand volunteers are pro- 
ceeding by detachments from Mafeking, Kimberley, and Cape 





Town itself. Most of them should arrive with heavy convoys of 
ammunition before May 15th. Much, therefore, will depend 
upon the time chosen for the attack by the Matabeles, who 
are believed to number twelve thousand men, but who do 
not assault. Sir Hercules Robinson continues to discourage 
the despatch of reinforcements from home, and as yet it is 
only decided to replace the garrison withdrawn from Natal. 
Great anxiety is felt by all connected with Rhodesia, but so 
far the predominant feeling in South Africa is that the 
Colonists can manage for themselves. Mr. Rhodes has not 
yet arrived at Bulawayo. 


On Monday Mr. Gerald Balfour, in a speech of three hours, 
introduced his new Irish Land Bill. It is a vast measure, but 
unless we greatly mistake the omens, it will pass, for, though 
fair to the landlords, it offers boons to the tenants of which 
the Nationalist leaders dare not deprive them. We have 
explained elsewhere the able and ingenious purchase clauses 
under which the Irish tenant will get the annuity he pays 
for the freehold reduced every ten years for the next thirty 
years, how the estates that are lying rotting in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court are to be made to feel the revivifying 
effects of purchase, how a quasi-automatic readjustment of 
rents every five years is to be introduced if both sides are 
willing, and how the tenants are to have the value of their 
improvements secured to them. In addition, the Bill includes 
a good many cases which were formerly excluded from the 
Land Courts, retains the landlord’s right of pre-emption, 
allows the evicted tenants a door of escape by re-enacting 
Clause 13, and makes a considerable number of minor im- 
provements in procedure. Mr. Morley was, of course, not 
satisfied with the Bill, nor was Mr. Dillon; but the attitude 
of neither was very hostile, and the Bill appears to have 
made a distinctly favourable impression in Ireland on both 
sides. 


On Thursday the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
the Budget in a speech of two hours’ duration, marked by 
great lucidity. The main feature of the statement was that 
no taxes are to be increased or taken off. The revenue for the 
coming fiscal year it is estimated, will amount to £101,755,000. 
The expenditure is estimated at £100,047,000. This leaves an 
estimated surplus of £1,708,000. This surplus will be disposed 
of in the following way :—£100,000 will be employed in a re- 
adjustment of the Land-tax, £950,000 will go to relieve agri- 
cultural rates, under a scheme to be introduced by Mr. 
Chaplin next Monday; and the remaining £433,000 will be 
employed in providing for a slight adjustment of the Death- 
duties, for the extra grants for education, which will begin 
in the last quarter of the present year, and for the “margin” 
which is required in every Budget. 


The figures for the past fiscal year’s revenue and expenditure 
are as follows :— 


Revenue (Exchequer Receipts) 
Expenditure (Exchequer Issues) ... 








£101,974,000 
97,764,000 


Excess of Revenue over Expenditure ... £4,210,000 
This sum would in the ordinary course have gone to redeem 
Debt, but it is on the present occasion to be diverted to pay 
for naval works as previously arranged. When these figures 
are compared with those of the previous year (1894-95) their 
full significance will be seen. The revenue during 1894-95 was 
£94,684,000. Therefore this year no less than £7,290,000 more 
was received by the Treasury than in the previous year. The 
reason why the surplus realised was not greater is, of courses 
due to the very large supplementary Estimates. Last year 
the Customs were about half a million better than the esti- 
mates, the Death-duties a million and a half better, and 
stamps £1,690,000 better. Income-tax was not much more 
than half a million higher than the estimate. The vostal 
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revenne last year, it is satisfactory to note, was about 
£700,000 better than the estimate, and nearly a million better 
than in the previous year. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach enlivened his Budget by one or 
two curious facts. For example, he stated that he believed 
the increased yield of the Tobacco-duty—£333 600 over the 
previous year—was due to increased cigarette smoking. 
Cigarette smoking led to waste. It was calculated, indeed, 
that £1,000,000 a year was thrown into the gutter in cigar 
and cigarette ends. Another remarkable fact was that 
1,200,000 more champagne bottles were opened last year than 
the year before. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach suggested that this 
was due either to congratulation on successful or consolation 
for unsuccessful operations during the boom in the Kaffir 
Circus. Before we leave the subject of the Budget we must 
note that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach proposes to alter the 
incidence of the Death-duties on works of art and objects of 
interest. They are not to be aggregated for the purposes of 
the duty, and so will usually pay at a lower rate than now. 
This will, we believe, be a popular reform. On the whole, 
the Budget will be well received. It is prudent and workman- 
like rather than sensational, and will therefore command the 
confidence of the country. 


The following are the details of expenditure estimated for 
the coming year contrasted with the actual issues of last 


year :— 


Exchequer Issues Budget Estimate 








in 1495-96, for 1896-97. 
National Debt Services ... -»» £25,000,000_ ...... £25,000,000 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
vices nee Si ee ‘ 1,601,000 ...... 1,660,000 
Army (including Ordnance 
Factories) 18,460,000 ...... 18,056,000 
Navy iss 19,724,000 ...... 21,823,000 
Civil Services bie wih .. 19,800,000 ...... 19,795,000 
Customs and Inland Revenue ... 2,702,000 ...... 2,735,000 
Post Office ... wise oe @ 7,018,000 ...... 7,242,000 
Telegraph Service... 2,744,000 ...... 8,009,000 
Packet Service 716,000" «ics... 727,000 
Total Expenditure... .» £97,764,000 ..... £100,047,000 


The following are the estimated revenue figures contrasted 
with the revenue figures of last year :— 


Exchequer Receipts Estimate for 
in 1895.96, 1896 97, 

Customs dia ove vow — £20,756,000  .se008 =«=9«£21,020,000 
Excise ... see soe 26,800,000 ...... 27,000,000 
Death-duties ... ° 11,600,000 ..... ° 10,950,000 
Stawps ... ie ive oe 7,350,000... 6,700,000 
Land. tax bes sig 1,015,000 ..... s 1,000,000 
House-duty ... ae ove 1,495,000 ..... . 1,475,000 
Property and Income-tax 16,100,000 ..... s 16,200,000 
Post-Office ae see oon 11,380,000 ...... 11,660,000 
Telegraph Service... : 2,840,000  ...40 2,940,000 
Crown Lands ... my a 415,000 ..... 3 415,000 
Suez Canal Share Receipts ... 674,000 ...... 695,000 
Miscellaneous ... Sate “on 1,549,000 ...... 1,700,000 
Total Revenue...£101,974,000 ...... £101,755,000 


Berlin is greatly agitated by a scandal in which the “ Court 
party,” with the Emperor at its centre, is accused of acting 
with great “barbarism.” Herr von Kotze was, it appears, 
suspected of forwarding obscene libels to various great ladies, 
was tried in camerd by a Court of Honour, but was acquitted, 
a judgment apparently ratified by opinion. The Imperial 
Court, however, maintained that Herr von Kotze was bound to 
challenge all who had traduced him. He fought one duel 
without results, and then challenged Herr von Schrader, a 
Chamberlain of the Empress Frederick. It was arranged that 
this combat should be with pistols at ten paces, and should 
continue until one of the parties was “incapacitated.” Herr 
von Schrader was shot in the lungs, and died in great agony, 
entreating his family not to avenge his death. Herr 
von Kotze received the congratulations of the Emperor, but 
the Liberals are furious, maintaining that he was practically 
ordered to fight, and that the Emperor ought to be the last 
man in his dominion to sanction breaches of the law. That 
appears to all Englishmen to be a sound criticism, but one 
question naturally suggests itself. If society in Berlin dis- 
approves of duelling as inconsistent with both morals and 
civilisation, why does it not stop duelling by refusing to 
boycott any one who declines a challenge? The Emperor 
cannot send public opinion to a fortress. 





| 
There has been practically no news from the Red Sea thi 

week. Stores are accumulating at Wady Halfa, the et 
thence to Akasheh is going on, and reports come in daily > 
Dervish parties which have been seen scouting, but there has 
been no fighting, and unless Osman Digna threatens Suakin 
or the Emir of Dongola advances to Akasheb, there will be 
none till August. The Italians on their side have not 
abandoned Kassala, and have not made peace with Menelek 
who has withdrawn himself for the present into Shoe, 
Under these circumstances, comment has fastened itself upon 
eighty Russians who are on their way to join Menelek’s 
camp, and who are suspected of a mission not wholly 
peaceful. They are, it is intimated, to convey to Menelek 
the wish of Russia and France that he should go on fighting 
and some advice as to the best mode of doing it. The story 
may be true, but one hardly sees how they will help the 
Negus, and it is much more probable that their object is to 
persuade the Abyssinian Patriarch that he and his country. 
men would do well to join the Orthodox Church. Overtureg 
have already been made to the Abyssinian priesthocd with 
that end. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria seems to have carried his 
Coburg indifference in matters of religion just one step too 
far. He first baptised his son Boris according to the Greek 
rite, then he professed his own willingness to join the Greek 
Church, and, finally, he proposed that the Bulgarian Charch 
should be reconciled to that of Russia. The Bulgariang 
welcomed the baby’s “ conversion” with enthusiasm, and were 
willing the Prince should profess any creed he pleased, but 
the reconciliation of their Church with the Russian was too 
much for their endurance. They considered it equivalent 
to an extinction of their nationality, and conveyed their 
opinion to the Prince in such terms that Ferdinand, who has 
just accepted a Marshal’s baton in the Turkish Army, wisely 
postponed his project. He has now gone to Moscow to 
attend the coronation of the Czar as a vassal Prince, and 
will doubtless be most warmly received both by the Court 
and by the Church. His subjects, however, have become 
suddenly suspicious, and he may possibly find that the 
instinctive human distrust of a man who denies his faith 
for the sake of promotion has been fatal to all his hopes of 
founding a dynasty. One successful renegade lives in history, 
Henry IV. of France, but he is the only one. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour moved for leave to have morning 
sittings at 2 o’clock on Tuesdays, and to take these morning 
sittings for the Government. He made his statement ex- 
tremely short, pointing out that in 1895 all the Tuesdays 
were taken except two, and Friday mornings were also taken 
from March 1st until Easter and from April 20th till the end 
of the Session. However there was, of course, the usual 
protest on behalf of private Members, Mr. T. G. Bowles being 
as usual one of the protagonists in the fight, and wasting 
the time of the House with a would-be jocular comparison 
between Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his Hgyptian policy and 
Pharaoh’s Jewish Grand Vizier, Joseph the son of Jacob, 
whom he credited with the feat of having deprived the 
Egyptians of “all their money, of all their cattle, and of all 
their lands, and, finally, of their own liberty,” a perverse reading 
of Genesis which we do not think any scholar would confirm. 
This rather ponderous joke was hardly very successfal, but 
the House laughed of course, and did not at all mind the 
wasting of the time which some of them were so anxious not 
to grant to the Government. Ultimately the motion was 
carried, at about half-past 6, by 246 to 124 (majority, 122), 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour rose to introduce his Irish Land Bill. 


Mr. Acland (the Vice-President of the Council in the last 
Government and practically its Education Minister) made 
speech to his constituents at Rotherham on the Education 
Bill on Wednesday night, attacking it, as it seems to Us, 
ina very prejudiced fashion. He treated the Bill as if 
it quite breaks down the powers of the Education Depart- 
ment, which it certainly does not, as the Bill requires 
in Clause 13, that every school shall be examined and 
inspected in the manner laid down by the Education 
Department; and in Clause 14, that if there is avy 
complaint of the mode in which the new Education Autho- 
rity does its duty, there shall be an appeal to the Education 
Department, which shall determine the matter finally. And 
again he made a great deal of the fact that those counties which 
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——— 
have been chiefly under great School. Boards, will get a very 
amall proportion of the new grant-in‘aid, while those whieh 
have been chiefly under voluntary school managers will get a 
very large grant-in-aid. In other words, Mr. Acland com- 
plains that those schools which have had no power of helping 
themselves out of the rates should be assisted largely by the 
new measure, while those which ‘have Lad that power and 
have used it freely, are not to be assisted to anything like the 
game extent. He might just as well have said plainly that he 
did not think it at all reasonable that the poor schools should 
have more help than the rich,—the very object at which the 
policy of the Government aimed. His speech was a party 
epeech, and it was also ineffective. 


The Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Percival) sent a long letter on 
the Education Bill to Thursday’s Daily Chronicle. He calls 
it “a crude and heterogeneous” Bill. He complains of the 
constitution of the new Education Authority as originating in 
a Council elected for the purpose of making roads and drain- 
ing houses, and declares that if a majority of the County 
Council for the time being is Radical or Tory, or Anglican or 
Nonconformist, the whole educational bias of the county will 
partake of the same character. He might just as well say that 
every school in London that was under the School Board would 
be necessarily of the same type as the majority of the London 
School Board, which is certainly not the case. The nominated 
minority of the Educational Authority was intended to procare 
the assistance of educational experts who would greatly 
improve the character of the county education, and we have 
no doubt that they will have that effect. No County Council 
would dare to nominate men of no repute as educationalists 
to assist the elective members. The Bishop is not so one- 
sided as Mr. Acland, and is disposed to give a sufficient 
number of the parente the right to ask for special religious 
education where any district has only one kind of school, 
either an elected School Board, or a voluntary school; but he 
forgets that Roman Catholics will not be content with an 
Anglican voluntary school, nor Anglicans with a Roman 
Catholic voluntary school; and he proposes to make no pro- 
vision at all for the existence of a variety of faiths in the same 
district. His letter seems to us very onesided though not 
vehemently partisan. 


An interesting question arose on Tuesday night, after the 
discussion of the private Bill brought in by the London 
and North-Western Railway bad been read a second time by 
the unusually small majority of 79 (203 to 124). Sir W. Houlds- 
worth, who was on the Board of Directors of the company, 
and who had taken charge of the Bill, had voted in the 
majority. Accordingly, Mr. Lloyd George moved and Mr. T. 
M. Healy seconded a motion that Sir W. Houldsworth’s vote 
for the Bill should be disallowed as that of an interested 
Member; and Sir W. Houldsworth having explained that his 
personal interest in the company was not a large one, though 
he is on the Board of Directors and had taken charge of the 
Bill as a director, retired while the House discussed the 
question of allowing or disallowing his vote. Mr. Bal- 
four reminded the House that the very same question 
was discussed with reference to the vote of Mr. David 
Plunket, and that the House had decided by a very 
large majority, namely 218 (254 to 36), against dis- 
allowing the vote, but Mr. Haldane said that there was 
this distinction between the two cases, that Sir W. Houlds- 
worth had admitted that it was in his capacity as a 
director, and not in his capacity as a Member of the House 
of Commons, that he had supported the Bill which had just 
been read a second time. This was not so in Mr. David 
Plunket’s case, After a warm discussion, Mr. Courtney 
Proposed that a Committee should be appointed to examine 
and report on the principle that should govern the House 
in dealing with the votes of Members who had a direct in- 
terest, whether as shareholders or as directors, in Bills before 
the House, a suggestion in which Mr. Balfour acquiesced, 
to the satisfaction of the House, which is evidently in 
Some bewilderment how it is best to deal with cases of this 
kind, where it is unsatisfactory to have private interests 
swelling or perhaps even producing a majority, and yet it is 
almost impossible to discover and disallow all the private 
interests of so many Members. 


upon the extreme step of forming a separate group. The 
Committee of Radical and Labour Mémbers has’ resigned, 
and a new Committee will be formed into which Moderates 
will not be admitted, and which will act “independently,” 
with doubtless separate leadersand Whips. ‘That is a severe 
blow to the unity of the Liberal party, and, we suspect, to 
the electoral power of the extreme Radicals, who are only 
tolerated by part of their electors because they think that 
they will stimulate the Whigs while working with them. 
England is not Radical, but Left Centre even in ‘Liberal 
cycles. Of course, whenever a strong leader appears he will 
abolish these divisions, and compel the unbroken party to 
come to heel under penalty of dismissal by the constituencies, 
but the split will enormously increase the difficulties of 
leading in Opposition. Sir William Harcourt will have to 
stamp out rebellion, or yield to it, once a month. 


Will the philanthropists permit us to make a very humble 
suggestion. They should send half a dozen picked surgeons 
to Bulawayo with antiseptic appliances. It is a great aggra- 
vation of the horrors of a war such asis raging there, in which 
the men who perish are not mere “ food for cannon,” but good 
officers or useful settlers, that there is a deficiency of con- 
servative surgery. Everybody whose bones are broken loses 
a limb, and almost everybody who loses a limb dies. If 
Bulawayo is really besieged, half the wounded will die of 
hospital gangrene, and, apart from compassion, it is a pity to 
waste good men like that. 


A grampus contrived to get above the new Richmond Lock 
last week, and, of course, the first impulse of all the men in 
the river was to kill it, since a stranger ought to be killed 
for being a stranger. It did not manage to return with the 
tide over the lock, and so there were two or three days in 
which to pursue it, and the number of missiles hurled at it 
was something tremendous. There was certainly this excuse 
that it devoured a great quantity of fish (it was 11 ft. long), 
and might even have upset some of the wherries, but the 
instinct to kill a strange bird or beast or fish in the average 
Englishman is something quite preternatural. (We have 
known a pair of wax-bills casually visiting this country 
to be shot at once.) At last the poor creature was 
shot, and is now on show at Twickenham. The grampus 
is the biggest of the dolphins, and is said to be a 
cannibal, as it preys on smaller dolphins, and a flock 
of grampuses will even combine to pursue and kill whales. 
We do not think that it can have enjoyed its temporary resi- 
dence in the Thames, for its food was somewhat short, we 
fancy, and it was certainly pursued with relentless hostility 
by all the local boatmen, who even borrowed a great deer-net 
to effect its capture. In the case of the grampus there was 
some reason for this hostility, but we fear it would have been 
just the same if it had been a perfectly harmless visitor. 
Englishmen feel no sort of hospitality towards really strange 
creatures if they are below the level of man, and only a little 
even if they are above it. 


The police believe they are on the track of the man or men 
who murdered old Mr. Smith on Muswell Hill on February 
13th. They have been most persevering in their investigation 
of this case, and they recently discovered the owner of the 
only article left behind by the murderers. This was a common 
bull’s-eye lantern, which they succeeded in tracing to a lad of 
sixteen who lodged with a couple of ticket-of-leave men 
named Millsom and Fowler. These men had suddenly dis- 
appeared from their lodgings, but two Inspectors (Marshall 
and Nutkins) followed them to Bristol, to Liverpool, to 
Cardiff, to Newport, to Bristol, to Southport, to Birmingham, 
to Bristol for the third time, and finally to Bath, where they 
seemed to have exhausted the funds presumably obtained at 
Muswell Hill. At Bath they were lodging with a showman, 
and on the appearance of the police to arrest them, one 
of the two, Fowler, a most powerful ruffian, fought like a 
wild beast, striking, kicking, and biting in his efforts to reach a 
loaded revolver hidden under his mattress. Fortunately he 
was disabled before he could reach it, but his desperation was 
so unusual as to convince the police that he was afraid of 
arrest upon some very serious charge. , 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





The more advanced Radicals in the House have decided 


New Consols (22) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET. 

gee Chancellor of the Exchequer maintains the taxes 

at their present figure, and estimates the revenue of 
the coming financial year at £101,755,000. But the total 
expenditure last year was £97,764,000. Therefore if he 
did not increase his expenditure he would have a surplus 
of about £4,000,000. But owing chiefly to the needs of 
the Navy, he has to calculate on an expenditure of 
£100,047,0C0. This gives him an estimated surplus of 
£1,708,000. These are the main facts of the Budget. 
“ What will he do with it?” That is the question which 
the public asks the moment it hears that a surplus is 
estimated for on the basis of the existing taxation. The 
answer given by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is to devote a 
sum a little short of a million to the relief of agricultural 
rates under a scheme not yet disclosed, but to be embodied 
in a Bill to be introduced by Mr. Chaplin on Monday. Next 
he is going to abolish certain inequalities and hardships 
in the Land-tax, and to encourage its redemption. The 
maximum charge upon land is to be.1s. in the £1, not 
4s. as now, and people are to be allowed to redeem at 
thirty years’ purchase instead of at about thirty-six. 
The present plan, unless we are mistaken, is to give the 
Government sufficient money to cancel a block of Consols 
bearing interest equal to the amount of Land-tax sought 
to be redeemed. These two alterations taken together 
will, it is calculated, cost £100,000 in the year. Next, he is 
going to provide the money required under the new 
Education Bill, though this will not be a large sum, 
since the Bill will only come into operation from 
January Ist next. The only other fiscal changes of 
importance are connected with the Death-duties. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not, of course, propose 
to alter them materially, but he intends to find a remedy 
for certain hard cases that have arisen in practice. The 
principle of these amendments is that people shall not 
be made to pay the duties twice over through a combina- 
tion of accident and a too strict and technical interpreta- 
tion of the Finance Act. The pressure of the Death-duties 
on works of art is also to be relieved by enacting that they 
are to be taken separately, and not aggregated with the 
rest of the dead man’s property. Thus they will usually 
pay at a lower rate than now. These changes in the 
Death-duties will, it is calculated, cost £200,000 a year. 
This will leave the Treasury with a margin of £433,000 
out of which to meet the new demands on the education 
grant and other unforeseen charges. It will be seen that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has not constructed a sensa- 
tional Budget. He has neither taken off nor imposed 
fresh Imperial taxation, though the national prosperity 
has enabled him to be generous to the Navy, to 
help agriculture, and to provide for the first in- 
stalment of the relief which the Government intend 
to give to the voluntary schools. No doubt a section 
of the public will feel disappointment that the burden 
of taxation is not to be relieved. It would, how- 
ever, be more reasonable to feel satisfaction that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is able to spend so lavishly 
on new objects without adding to taxation. In no other 
country in the world would it be possible to go on paying 
off some £8,000,000 of Debt, to give an extra £2,000,000 
to the Navy, to relieve a distressed industry by a grant 
of over £1,000,000, and to find a limited extra sum 
for education, and yet not add a farthing of new taxes. 
Of course, as he would be the first to admit, it is not Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach who has done this miracle. This 
result, so eminently satisfactory, is due to the prosperity of 
the nation and the soundness of our fiscal system, which, 
without recourse to duties on “everything, from corn to 
divi-divi,” enables us to raise £101,000,000 a year. 

We must confine our criticism of the Budget to one or 
two simple points. Let us take first the relief offered to the 
land. That Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposals in regard 
to the Land-tax are sound and statesmanlike, we do not 
dvubt for a moment. We also hold that he is right in 
grauting £1,000,000 to lighten the local burdens on land. 
We do not, of course, yet know exactly the way in which 
this relief is to be granted, but we greatly fear that it will 
be given in the shape of a dole to the local authorities. 
That is, we presume, the only way in which a lump-sum 
levied by the Imperial Treasury can be used to relieve the 











rates. We are bound to say that we should or 
to see the system of doles “till further éntened, Veg - 
not grudge the landowners the money, and admit rs 
they need the relief. Agricultural land ig at present 
cruelly overtaxed for local purposes. What is wanted 
however, is not another dole, which is sure to . 
partly wasted — local bodies always tend to waste 
money which they do not raise themselves—but a 
thorough remodelling of our whole system of local 
taxation. But perhaps it will be said it was impossible 
for the Government to touch so vast a question this year 
and, further, that the owners of agricultural land could 
not be expected to wait till an ideal system had been de. 
vised. We admit the difficulty, but while we do so we 
would most strongly urge upon the Government to state 
that their new dole is only a temporary measure, and that. 
they intend later on, and if possible next year, to deal on 
a large and wide scale with the whole subject of loca} 
taxation. We fail to see why our present system of 
rating should not be abolished altogether, and why a new 
scheme of local taxation should not be devised. Instead 
of doles the Government might hand over certain licenses 
like the liquor licenses to the Local Authorities, supple. 
menting them by a fixed local Land-tax and a local In. 
habited House duty. Of course there are difficulties many 
and great, but we do not believe that they are insuperable. 
A very interesting point was raised by Sir Michae} 
Hicks-Beach when he reviewed our general fiscal system, 
It is clear that he thinks we have almost got to the end of 
our tether on the present lines of taxation. He did not, he 
said, “‘envy the Chancellor of the Exchequer who would have 
to impose increased taxation to any large extent under the 
present financial system.” He evidently considers that 
we are getting as much as we can hope to get out of the 
Death-duties, and, indeed, out of direct taxation generally, 
He went on to point out that the burden had been 
gradually shifted from indirect to direct taxation. In 1841 
73 per cent. was paid by indirect taxation, and 27 per 
cent. by direct. Now, 56 per cent. came from direct, and 
only 44 per cent. from indirect taxation. Sir Michaeb 
Hicks-Beach went on to say that our system as it now 
stood did not add to the popular support which any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could enlist in aid of 
economy. In spite of his increased burdens, the direct 
tax payer was too idle to do more than grumble and pay. 
The indirect tax payer was very moderately burdened 
indeed. The taxation on articles of great consumption 
had not been increased for very many years, and, with the 
exception of wine, spirits, and beer, had not been increased 
at all since 1878. “He wished the Committee to con- 
sider what the position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be in some future year, when he might have to 
meet a continuing and enormous increase of expenditure, 
under this system of taxation. He wished to ask them 
whether they were quite sure that our present financial 
policy could be maintained.” We cannot refrain from 
saying that we very greatly regret this covert attack 
on direct taxation, we might almost have said this incite- 
ment to the Protectionist and Fair-trade factions to add 
the cry of “the country in danger” to their armoury of 
sophistries in regard to taxation. Very possibly if we got 
into a great war we should have to resort to a tax on sugar, 
and conceivably even on corn, but in heaven’s name let 
us avoid the madness of breaking down a fiscal system 
which has served us so splendidly, only in order to be 
prematurely ready for war. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
himself admits that our present system has done wonders 
for us. There could be no doubt, he declared, that under 
it “ the industry and enterprise of the country, our wealth 
and commerce and trade, had been enormously developed. 
Therefore, he supposed that they might say that the policy 
was justified by the results.” Assuredly it has been. We 
should be mad to go back to indirect taxation as our fiscal 
mainstay, when chiefly under a system of direct taxation we 
have paid off £200,000,000 of Debt, and raised, as in the 
present year, over £100,000,000 without pain or difficulty. 
That Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is right in warning us 
that we cannot go on spending indefinitely we do not 
doubt for a moment, nor do we deny that an eight- 
penny Income-tax and the present Death-duty rates are 
very high. To use language, however, which may be made 
to appear to lend encouragement to the cry for duties 
which can be manipulated to make trade “ fair” seems 
to us most unfortunate. Besides, as Sir Michael Hicks- 
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maabi porated out, we possess a war-fund which would 


carry us through anything but a very long and very 
desperate war without adding a penpy to our present 
tion. If we stopped paying off debt we could raise a 
os of £200,000,000, and pay the interest on it, without 
the nation being aware from the Budget that we had 
raised a sixpence. We now vote yearly £25,009,000 for 
the service of the Debt. In the case we are supposing 
xe should continue to do so, only instead of paying-off 
some £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 a year—as a matter of 
fact, we paid off over £8,000,000 last year—we should 
ay the interest on the £200,000,000 loan. But, it will be 
rd, we should have a great extra burden round our 
necke. Hardly. In spite of the supposed war-loan, the 
total National Debt would not nominally be greater than 
it was in 1857. In reality, of course, it would be much 
less, fur the relative wealth of the country has very greatly 
increased in the last fifty years 
It only remains to be said that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s statement was extremely clear and well put. 
His manner was pleasing, though not in the least studied 
or ornate. The House heard him with evident pleasure, 
and we seldom remember a Budget speech which was so 
easily followed and so readily understood. To speak for 
two full hours and be relevant and intelligible the whole 
time isnosmall feat. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach well main- 
tains the best traditions of the race of governing country 
gentlemen and Quarter Sessions statesmen which has done 
so much for England. 





THE NEWS FROM RHODESIA. 


T is a curious illustration of the English way of doing 

I things that our countrymen, with so many wild ter- 
ritories to govern and so many fighting tribes to keep in 
some sort of order, have never thought out any plan for the 
effective garrisoning of their vast possessions. They have 
never made a Colonial army, never so stationed their 
marines as to be able to use them on land at a moment’s 
notice, never organised a small corps d’armée or two to be 
ready for Colonial service whenever a telegram warned 
ihe Government of coming trouble. They have “ got 
along” by applying different systems in each place, some- 
times even applying different principles of action. In the 
old American provinces they practically maintained a 
conscription, for though they never employed that de- 
tested term, yet the governors of the provinces so 
organised a militia that if the Indians rose, as at one 
time happened constantly, the youth of the neighbour- 
hood could be turned out under well-known officers, and 
ian a formation which, rough as it was, was thoroughly 
understood. In the West Indies the Government hare 
founded regular black regiments. On the West Coast of 
Africa they have hired the men of a warlike tribe, trained 
them to fight as armed police, and made most valuable 
soldiers of them, as it were by accident. With an army 
of Houssas one might conquer Africa. In Canada the 
Government have built up a force which in theory is an 
army, and in practice an excellent and very numerous 
militia, while in South Africa they have tried many 
schemes, the favourite one being minute regiments of 
highly paid European cavalry, usually called “ police,” in 
which the men are most of them educated, and all are in 
the strictest sense volunteers. They have, too, auxiliaries 
of all sorts, Griquas, Zulus, Basutos, and lately Matabeles, 
all raised on different terms, with no legal nexus between 
them, and we believe, though we are not quite sure of 
this, with no obligation to serve anywhere outside their 
districts, even in South Africa. Then if anything goes 
Wrong, or local force is insufficient, they send out an 
“expedition” at an expense which other countries would 
think unendurable, fight a little war, and generally, though 
not always, emerge from the imbroglio with more wild 
territories to govern, more savage tribes to control, and 
more necessity for raising what the regular officers, half 
in approval, half in scorn, describe in a single word as 
“Locals,” 

It seems a happy-go-lucky kind of method, and would 
drive a German Staff officer frantic, but we are by no 
means prepared to condemn or even to criticise it. It gets 
us out of many of the difficulties produced by British 
reluctance to be placed under anything like a con- 
scription; it enables us to utilise races differing 
Widely from each other in language, religions, and 





habits of life; and, above all, it has worked on the 
whole fairly well. Sufficient order is maintained as 
a rule, we are not greatly or frequently worried by insur- 
rections, the nondescript troops grow obedient and faithful 
—that mutiny of the Matabele police is quite exceptional, 
and requires explanation—and if there are white colonists 
they develop themselves into a most energetic ruling 
caste. Nothing is more singular than to see the confidence 
with which a half educated or uneducated Scotch or 
English peasant or artisan will plant himself among 
hundreds of dark men as brave as himself, rule them, 
utilise them, sometimes even improve them, without 
ever looking for official help, or caring for any sort of 
official guidance, and then, if caught by an insurrection, 
will fight on till he is beaten or reconquers his position. 
The great drawback, perhaps the only one, to the method 
is that occasionally, and for a limited time, it involves the 
risk of massacre. It did so in New England, it did so in 
New Zealand, and for a minute even in Australia, and it 
does so now in South Africa. There is nothing like central 
organisation, there is no system of “ commandeering” 
such as the Boers keep up, there is not even the habit of 
communication such as was, perhaps is, maintained by the 
whites in any dangerous district of the Southern States ; 
the individual is left to do the best for himself that 
circumstances may suggest. The consequence is that 
when natives “ rise,” the white men are for the moment 
in frightful danger, and get murdered in scores. They 
are widely scattered, they have no system of communica- 
tion, they have lost their forefathers’ art of building forts 
over all the country, and they retreat to the towns, which 
are rarely defensible, which may have stores of food or 
may not, and which in two cases out of three have no 
considerable reserve of munitions. Gradually, of course, 
as the settlers who are left alive concentrate, things get 
better. Volunteer companies come to the rescue, com- 
posed of men much better suited for such warfare than 
regular soldiers, an irregular but most effective cavalry is 
organised, fortresses are improvised either by using 
waggons or erecting stockades, light artillery is obtained 
from the few military depdts, and at last the settlers are 
ready to take the offensive. There is a campaign of a 
month or two, the natives are beaten in some sharp 
skirmishes, they yield—we have never yet been able to 
explain or even to suggest why, for they could go on, as 
the Maroons did, for generations—and everything is 
restored to its normal condition, whites uppermost and 
directing, dark people lowermost and obeying, with 
squabbles about rations and pay. That is the way the 
Matabele rising is just now going, with certain aggrava- 
tions due to the locality and the character of the natives. 
Spaces in South Africa are even worse than spaces were 
in America, for there, if you read the history of the early 
Indian wars, the settlers benefited amazingly by the 
wonderful multitude of the lakes aud streams, which are 
almost wholly absent in South Africa. The natives, too, 
are more formidable, for if they are not braver than the 
Red Indians, they are much better armed, they know 
more of military tactics, and if not more numerous—it is 
astonishiugly difficult to discover the number of the Red 
Indians—they at least act more together and in much 
larger bodies. The settlers, however, are more numerous 
also, they also are better armed, and they turn themselves 
into cavalry with a readiness which the settlers in America 
—probably from the nature of their forests—were much- 
slower to acquire. They have won the struggle a dozen 
times, and we have little doubt will win it again, though 
there may be a bad “catastrophe” or two first. The 
news from Rhodesia is not good. The whole native 
population is evidently “up” for a great struggle, 
Bulawayo is an essentially bad position standing as it 
does at the bottom of a cup of hills, and though there 
are brave men to defend it, they are powerless to take the 
offensive against savages armed and posted like the 
Matabeles, and if the latter dare try a night attack, or are 
sufficiently in earnest to lose a thousand men in an attack 
by day, there may be a bad telegram to receive yet. 
Everything, however, depends on time. Reinforcements 
are advancing, though the distances make everything seem 
slow, regular cavalry have been despatched from Natal, and 
unless the whole native population sees its chance, the 
problem is reduced to one of holding out. In six weeks 
the whites will again be ready for cffensive operations. 
We can easily understand why the Government at 
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“home seems slow in sending reinforcements. Thecolonists 


know the distances, they have not much belief in regulars 
when wild enemies have to be fought among wild hills, 
and, like the American settlers, they have an invincible 
and most creditable confidence in themselves. They do 
not ask for ‘help as yet, and of course Sir Hercules 
Robinson inthe main represents their opinion. The 
home Government, therefore, delays sending reinforce- 
ments, and as they could not reach Rhodesia in time 
to avert the local catastrophe, if one is to occur there, we 
believe the Government is in the right. We must make, 
however, two reserves. If Mr. Chamberlain thinks, or if 
those soldiers familiar with the country whom he consults 
think, that there is any chance of a general native rising 
following on a defeat, then the responsibility of the 
Government in not sending troops becomes one heavier 
than ought to be borne. Granting that settlers must do 
most of the work in the hills, regulars may be needed in 
order to set them free, as well as to maintain order in the 
towns and more thickly settled districts, which, it must 
not be forgotten, are full of dark men who, on the 
hypothesis, may become untrustworthy, or at least may 
give occasion for a disastrous panic. We trust, and 
believe, that no such misfortune is in store for us, but we 
do not like some of the symptoms, especially the reports 
from the Northern Transvaal, and the possibility ought to 
be most carefully considered. It may be that the presence 
of ten thousand regular troops would prevent a necessity 
for the reconquest of South Africa. And we confess we 
have a suspicion as to the motive for delaying the re- 
inforcements which gives us a sense of pain. We have 
maintained all along that forbearance in our treatment of 
the Dutch Republics was just and wise, both because of 
their treaty rights and because the co-operation of the two 
races is essential to the future of South Africa. We can- 
not, however, admit for a moment that either justice or 
wisdom compel us to defer to the susceptibilities of the 
Republics in regard to the movement of her Majesty’s 
troops within her own dominion. Mr, Kruger and Mr. 
Steyn have no more to do with that than the German 
Emperor has, and we would pay no attention whatever to 
any remonstrances from either of the three or all three 
together. It is ridicuious for us to make efforts to keep 
Colonies which, when preserved, are not parts of our own 
dominion, or to pretend to independence while we allow 
foreigners to regulate the movement of troops within the 
limits of the Empire. If troops are needed at Mafeking 
they should be sent to Mafeking, even if President Kruger 
declares their presence a menace or the German Emperor 
asserts that their march “excites opinion” within the 
Cameroons. Something is due to the dignity of the 
Empire as well as to the success of our diplomacy, and 
that dignity is sacrificed when internal affairs are regulated 
in any degree out of fear of representations from foreign 
Powers. Whoever is owner of the Transvaal, Rhodesia 
is as much ours as the Orkney Islands. 





FUNNY MEN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HERE is something melancholy in watching the de- 
velopment of a “funny man” in the House of 
Commons. It is not that one need anticipate for a 
moment the coming of a day when the House will cease 
to laugh at his jokes. On the contrary, what we have to 
look forward to with a kind of shiver is the approach of a 
day when the House will begin to laugh before he has pro- 
nounced a single sentence, so eager is that “ paradise of 
bores,” as Mr. Augustine Birrell called it the other day, for 
a chance of laughing even that mirthless laugh with which 
people themselves destitute of humour prepare themselves 
to do homage to a recognised jester. The present writer can 
recall even the reign of Mr. Bernal Osborne as the jester 
of the House of Commons. Latterly, the House roared 
before he had well opened his mouth, and continued to 
do so at his most commonplace witticisms. He was a witty 
man of a rather conventional type, an after-dinner sort of 
humourist, who knew only too well how willing men are 
in a dull Assembly to be encouraged to put off the attitude 
of grave attention and to put on that of careless amuse- 
ment. If Mr. Bernal Osborne did but refer to those 
Members of “ broad beam” who find the seats of the House 
of Commons a little too narrow for their convenience, the 
House was convulsed at once, not because the joke was so 
good, but because they were so anxious for the signal to 








laugh, and felt grateful to Mr, Bernal Osborne for makin hig 
joke so plain that they had ‘no occasion to ask each Pg 
for the point. The pews of the situation was that th 

jester, who had really plenty of conventional wit in in 
found it so easy to economise it that latterly he hardly 
condescended to be genuinely witty at all. Why should “4 
be, when he got just as much glory by looking funny ag 
he ever had got by being so? That will be the fate of 
Mr. Bowles, if he does not take the greatest care ty talk 
sense,—and nothing but sense,—twice out of every threg 
times that he addresses the House. He is alread 

well-advanced on the “downward path, and it ig 4 
pity, for he has the elements of a humourist in him 

though he should avoid the bad habit of relying on the 
contrast afforded by solemn associations for the enhance. 
ment of his jokes. His speech on Monday was just one 
of those which mark the point where a jester begins to 
strain at jesting, and would make reflective hearers gad 

though he made the House of Commons roar. He did not 
begin so badly when he warned Mr. Balfour not to follow 
the example of Rehoboam in listening to reckless young 
men as counsellors, and, therefore, punishing the House 

though older advisers would have counselled him to 
“caress” it, even while he asked it to give up its 
privileges. But when he got to Joseph and the land 
of Egypt, he began to manufacture analogies which 
did not exist, and to depend chiefly on the flippant use 
of Old Testament traditions for his wit. If he goes 
on like that he will soon become the ‘funny man ” of the 
House of Commons, and lose the command of those happy 
touches which he showed, for instance, in his speech 
of February 24th, when he first resisted Mr. Balfour's 
proposal for applying the new rules to Supply. We 
began to despair of Mr. Bowles after his speech of 
Monday last, but it is not yet too late for him to draw in, 
If he will take a little pains to be serious and dull, if he 
will master, say, one or two of the technical questions so 

abundant in connection with Sir William Harcourt’s 
Estate-duty, and discuss them in a businesslike way 
without even exciting a smile, and give himself a good 
Lenten fast from the dearly loved jocosities of his round- 
about mind, he might perhaps recover his power of amusing 
the House without aspiring to be the wearer of its cap and 
bells. Let him emulate Mr. Augustine Birrell, who does 
not lust after making the House laugh, but when he does 
feel inclined to laugh himself, just lets the House into his 
confidence. That speech of his on February 27th about 
the great orators of the House ‘who had repartees to 
reduce into writing,” and who intervened in debate 
just when they could introduce these repartees in the 
most effective manner, and were not obliged to make them 
“on the spur of the moment,—which was something quite 
out of character with the nature of repartees,”—was a model 
of genuine and restrained humour, and we venture to hope 
that he will be quite too wise even to aspire to be the 
funny man of the House of Commons, though he might 
easily succeed if he did not dread and despise so sad a fate. 
But Mr. T. G. Bowles, if he does not pull himself together, 
will go the melancholy way of other political jesters with- 
out even having the one serious holdfast,—which has 
just saved Sir Wilfrid Lawson from the Inferno of funny 
men,—namely, a single earnest belief. 

Asa rule the humourists of the House of Commons 
would do well to be either good lawyers, or serious econo- 
mists, or at all events masters of some solid technical 
acquirement of which they have reason to be proud. That 
will be their best security against the too often depraving 
effect of a capacity for jocularity. The best humourists 
of the House of Commons have always been either experts 
in statesmanship, like Lord Palmerston, or good scholars 
and historians, like Mr. Lowe, or thorough lawyers, like 
Mr. Sergeant Dowse (afterwards Baron Dowse) or Lord 
Morris. The fine brogue and humorous countenances of the 
two last-mentioned Irish lawyers would have ruined them 
and degraded them to mere funny men if they had not 
kept a firm grasp of their legal knowledge. We remember 
no humourist in the House of Commons who ever suc- 
ceeded so well in delighting the House, and yet completely 
avoiding the disastrous fate of funny men, as Mr. Sergeant 
Dowse, who, when he first took his seat in the House of 
Commons, looking like broad comedy in the flesb, an- 
nounced himself, to the great amusement of the House, 
with a twinkle of delighted extravagance upon his broad 
features, as an “incarnate complaint” against the Trish 
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Syicty, He. was deeply involved in all the highly 


sf hating upon the first Irish Land Bill,—that of 
th be Shoroughly understood, but he enlivened 
ba ’ constantly introducing humorous sallies against the 
Y rvative lawyers, whom it was his duty to oppose, and 
i as he declared, were as jealous lest Ireland should 
te baaely deprived of her “ poor tenants,” as they had 
peen lest she should lose, as she had lost, her Estab- 
ished Church. It was his genial sagacity and his thorough 
jegal training which protected Baron Dowse from falling 
into that bottomless pit in which the funny men of the 
House of Commons eventually disappear. But nothing 
could exceed the humour with which, when he really 
pad a lively subject to deal with, he tossed it about to the 
exquisite enjoyment of the House. We remember an 
occasion on which he and the late Lord Coleridge were, as 


they seldom were, opposed to each other,—in a debate on | 


women’s rights. Sir John Coleridge, as he was then, had 
been using his silver tongue to extol the political capacities 
of women, had referred slightly to Semiramis and Zenobia, 
had panegyrised “‘ great Eliza” and the golden time in 
which she reigned, had referred to the Augustan age of 
Queen Anne, and had even dwelt learnedly on the able 
Ranees of modern India. Mr. Sergeant Dowse, his 
shrewd, Socratic features brimming over with laughter, 





rose to reply, and began by observing that “he had | 
listened to the speech of his honourable and learned | 


friend because it was so easy to answer it,” a charming 
Irish bull which set the House laughing at once, and he 
then went on to assure Sir John Coleridge that he quite 
admitted the brilliant literary achievements of Queen 
Anne’s reign, but he did not quite see how they were 
due to the fact that Queen Anne was a woman. 
Further, he gravely informed the English Solicitor- 
General that though it was called the Augustan 
age of English literature, it was not so called after 
any woman of the name of Augusta, but after a 
Roman Emperor called Augustus. Finally, he insisted 
that if Sir John Coleridge’s argument had any weight at 
all it pointed to the desirability of having female Members 
of the House of Commons, a female Chief Justice and a 
female Prime Minister. And all this excellent fooling, 
adorned with a broad brogue, produced double the effect 
from the strong contrast it presented to the suave Oxford 
manner and the thin, silvery eloquence of the English 
Solicitor-General. 

We would say, then, to all Members of the House of 
Commons with any gift of humour and power of amusing 
the House, “ Cling with all your strength to some solid 
branch of political learning, and make your humorous 
speeches in the House of Commons few and terse lest you 
tempt the melancholy fate of losing yourselves in the 
deadly limbo of House of Commons funny men.” 





MR. GERALD BALFOUR’S BILL. 


HE important, the fundamental, part of the new Irish 
Land Bill is that section which deals with purchase. 

It is the desire of the Government to accelerate the 
process by which Irish occupiers are being turned into 
freeholders. A good deal has been done under the Ash- 
bourne Acts, but, unfortunately, the main attempt to 
carry out the policy of making Ireland a land of peasant- 
proprietors, the Purchase Act of 1891, has proved an 
almost complete failure. That measure was loaded with 
guarantees and insurances against default until it became 
entirely unworkable,—or at any rate so unintelligible to 
the ordinary tenant that he avoided it as he would a 
bog. The measure was, no doubt, sound enough in theory, 
but its lack of simplicity made it most unattractive, both 
to landlords and tenants. Mr. Gerald Balfour proposes 
to make the Act do the work it was intended to do by a 
process of amendment. In the first place, he intends to 
simplify and cheapen the procedure by which the Act: is 
put into operation. Next, he intends to make it more 
attractive to the tenant by greatly increasing the period of 
Tepayment. It is now forty-nine years. He intends to 
make it seventy. But, as we understand him, he does not 
mean to give the tenant the immediate advantage of this. 
At the beginning the tenant will get only a 20 per cent. 
reduction on his present rent, provided that he buys at 
less than twenty years’ purchase. The advantage of the 
extension will be chiefly felt in the later stages of the 
Process. After the first ten years the tenant will get 


| 








another 10 per cent. reduction, and at the end of the second 
and third periods of ten years another 10 per cent. will be- 
cut off. At least that is how we understand Mr. 
Balfour’s explanation. If that is so, he has hit upon an 
admirable device for making the scheme attractive to the 
tenant. What an Irishman loves is a reduction. He 
does not much mind what the rent is so long as he can 
be sure of a reduction in the future. But here is a 
beneficent State which arranges that he sball have a 
reduction every ten years. See how the plan works out, 
and then consider whether the Irish farmer is not a very 
fortunate person. The man who can arrange matters with 
his landlord begins by getting a reduction of 20 per 
cent. on the fair rent and a present of the freehold in 
addition. Next, he is told that for the next seventy years 
his rent will be continually shrinking, until it ceases 
altogether. The explanation of this apparent paradox is 
of course simple enough. The State borrows at 2} per 
cent., and buys, as an investment, Irish land, which, if it 
was held, would yield it 5 per cent. But it only wants its 
25 per cent, and does not want to hold. Accordingly, it 
resells to the Irish farmer under a scheme which secures 
to it its interest, but spreads repayment over seventy 
years. But even if the State exacts 3 per cent. in order 
to make everything secure, it has 2 per cent. out of which 
it can make a Sinking-Fund and reduce the tenant’s rent. 
It will be readily seen that any number of plans for 
forming Sinking-Funds can be made out of this 2 per 
cent. In our opinion, the best yet devised is that of the new 
Bill, for it hardly leaves a loophole for the tenant of the 
future to declare that instalments and interest due to the 
State are, “in reality,” a heavier burden than the old rent. 
By the time the first thirty years are out so large a block 
of money will be paid back that the rent will be nearer a 
ground-rent than a rack-rent. As we have said above, we 
are not quite sure of the exact details of the scheme, for 
we write before the Bill has appeared, but as to the main 
idea there is no doubt. The payments made by the 
tenant are gradually to decrease, and so the difficulty of 
falling prices and profits is anticipated. 

Another aspect of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s scheme is much 
to be commended. He intends to get rid of the purchaser’s 
insurance-fund, which has proved a stumbling-block rather 
than a help. The county percentage is also to be 
abolished, and to fall into the Sinking-Fund. In other 
words, the arrangement under which the tenant is lent 
money to buy his holding is to be a simple instead of a 
very complex one. These reforms will make the Purchase 
Act more attractive to the tenant. It is to be made 
simpler and more attractive to the landlord by the 
abolition of the guarantee deposit, which is now retained by 
the Land Commissioners and deducted from the purchase- 
money. The existing deposits are to be released, and in 
future deposits are only to be required if and when the 
Land Commission consider that the security is insufficient 
without them. We should, we confess, have preferred a 
total abolition, but in practice we do not suppose that the 
guarantee deposits will ever be demanded. The landlords 
will also be attracted by a scheme for the redemption of 
tithe on lands sold. An incidental reform in the 
purchase portion of the new Bill must be mentioned as 
specially important. Mr. Gerald Balfour has wisely taken 
note of the opportunity for creating peasant-proprietors 
which exists in the Encumbered Estates Court. There 
are at present about 1,266 estates pending for sale in the 
Court, and over these estates receivers have been appointed. 
The rent-roll of these estates is “at least £648,000 a 
year,” and many of them have been for years in the hands. 
of the Court. At present, it is nobody’s interest to get 
these bankrupt estates transferred into the hands of the 
tenants. Indeed, as Mr. Gerald Balfour hinted, the very 
reverse is the case. “It is not to the interest of the 
receivers who are appointed by the Court to promote 
sales.” Mr. Gerald Balfour’s proposal for dealing with 
these estates can best be given in his own words :—“ What 
we propose is briefly this,—that where an absolute order 
for the sale of an estate has been made, and either a 
receiver has been appointed or the estate is so circum- 
stanced that it would in any case be sold without the 
consent of the owner, it is to be the duty of the Land 
Commission, at the request of the Land Judge, to report 
as to the price at which, and the conditions on which, the 
estate might properly be offered for sale. The Land 
Judge, after considering this report and giving an oppor- 
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tunity to all parties interested to be heard, is to make an 
offer to the tenants. We have added a provision that if 
the tenants to the extent of three-fourths in number and 
in valuation of holdings accept the offer, the Land Judge 
may, if he thinks it expedient, declare the remainder to 
be purchasers under the Act.” Mr. Balfour added that 
there was no clause in the Bill on which he built 
higher hopes than this. We entirely agree. If the 
officials are made to understand that their business is to 
clear the Court of Estates by selling to the tenants—pro- 
vided of course, as Mr. Gerald Balfour pointed out, that the 
‘landlord’s just rights are properly protected—we believe 
that a very large body of owner-occupiers may be created 
with great benefit not only to themselves but to the State. 
The hand of the receiver appointed by the Court is the 
very worst possible form of mortmain. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s last provision in regard to purchase confers on 
that excellent and successful body, the Congested Districts 
Board, the right to borrow to the extent of £1,500,000 for 
purchase purposes. 

Though we hold that the purchase portion of the Bill is 
by far the most hopeful and important, we must not omit 
to say something as to the amendments of the Act of 
1881 which it proposes. In the first place, procedure is to 
be simplified and cheapened. Let us hope that on this 
point there will be no disappointment; but we must con- 
fess to our fears on the subject. The Irish are the 
most attorney-ridden race on the face of the earth, 
and we very much doubt whether the Nationalists are 
sincere in their desire to cut down costs. At any rate 
they, like the rest of their countrymen, hold it most 
dangerous to quarrel with the lawyers. Another point of 
importance is Mr. Balfour’s scheme for allowing fair rents, 
if both sides agree, to be settled for thirty years, with 
possible variations every five years in accordance with the 
prices of certain scheduled commodities. If we understand 
the process rightly a certain rent will be fixed as fair. 
Next, it will be decided that the rent on the farm in 
question will be made out of certain commodities. 
Finally, it will be agreed that the rent may be re- 
adjusted every five years by the Land Commission (using 
their discretion), in accordance with the amount of varia- 
tion required, owing to the change that has taken place in 
the prices of the commodities originally fixed on as 
.governing the rent. The last and most controversial 
point in regard to the alterations in the Act of 1881 has 
to do with the vexed question of tenants’ improvements. 
What Mr. Balfour’s Bill proposes to do is to presume all 
improvements made since 1850 to be the tenant’s improve- 
ments, unless the landlord can show the contrary. As to 
-the question of what allowance is to be made for improve- 
ments when the rent is being fixed, we will quote his own 
words. ‘“ What,” he says, “ we propose is this :—If, after 
an allowance has been made to the tenant by way of 
interest in respect of any improvements that he has made, 
it appears to the Court that the tenant has not received 
an eyuitable compensation for the benefit which that im- 
provement has conferred upon the holding, the Court 
-shall be, in such a case, allowed to make such further 
-allowance as they, considering all the circumstances and 
the nature of the improvement and the interests of the 
landlord and tenant respectively, may consider just.” We 
should not like to pronounce definitely upon this matter 
-till we have seen the Bill, but we may venture to lay 
down the general principle which ought to be followed. 
The arrangement must not, of course, rob the landlord 
of anything that is justly his, but it must at the 
same time be of a kind which will give the strongest 
possible inducement to the tenant to make future 
improvements. The tenant is the only person who 
¢an or will now make improvements, and he must be given 
the full benefit of them. 

On the whole we believe that the Bill isa good Bill, 
and also that it will pass. No doubt there will be a certain 
amount of factious opposition, but at the same time the 
Bill will, we believe, be supported by the Irish farmers as 
a class. Look at the reception of the Bill in Ireland. The 
Nationalist newspapers do not venture to attack it openly. 
The most they do is to hint faults and hesitate dislikes. 
Unless, then, we are very much mistaken Mr. Gerald 
Balfour will score a success by his Bill. Most certainly 


he deserves it, for we do not believe there was ever a more 
clear-seeing and fair-minded Irish Secretary than the 
Statesman who at present occupies that office. 


————= 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE TRIPLE 


ALLIANCE. 


+ arch with a movable keystone is hardly a con 

ceivable structure, yet that is what the statesmen 
are engaged in building up. The Kings of Central 
Europe, with their Foreign Ministers, and their record 
keepers, and their trusted private secretaries, are al] ne 
motion at once, visiting each other, “ conferring” 
together for hours on end, distributing with thoughtful 
frugality those few decorations which really mean that the 
dynasts are greatly pleased by something the recipients 
have done, and, in fact, visibly transacting in the modern 
method very serious business. It is odd that it should be 
the modern method, for fifty years ago it was supposed 
that the personal authority of Kings was dying away, but 
the introduction of universal military service has rebuilt 
that authority, and at this moment a little note from Kin 
Humbert to Emperor William, or from Emperor William 
to Emperor Francis Joseph, may affect the fate of great 
nations most materially. It is assumed, of course, that 
the object of all this activity is to renew the Triple 
Alliance which expires next year, and there is no reason 
for doubting either that the assumption is correct, or that 
the negotiations will be successful. The three Powers, in 
truth, have very little option. If Germany stood alone 
she would be attacked by France and Russia, if Austria 
stood alone she would be paralysed by Russian 
menaces, while if Italy stood alone she would become 
a mere dependency of France. The three Powers 
are, therefore, compelled by external circumstances 
to draw together, and once drawn there is supposed 
to be almost a certainty of peace. England, it is 
alleged, is sure to regard the Alliance with general 
favour, and to accord a special protection to Italy, and 
under those circumstances peace appears to diplomatists 
to be almost certainly secured. The arch is reconstructed, 
and is so strong that no storm, even if it blow from the 
west and east at once, is likely to overthrow it. The 
three Powers cannot be assailed except through invasion, 
and the risk of invading States which occupy the whole 
centre of the great circle, which are connected together 
by a perfect system of railways, and which can in twenty. 
one days place a million and a half of drilled soldiers in 
the field, yet keep in reserve another million and a half of 
men better drilled even than they, is too great for any 
Generals who are sane willingly to encounter. If beaten, 
the invading States might find that their histories had 
finished. There must, it is said, be peace, and diplo- 
matists shake hands and grow almost garrulous over 
what they agree to regard as a genuine and first-class 
triumph of their art. 

It is a triumph in a way. We have no objection to 
offer on behalf of this country, for our permanent interest 
is peace, and a peace secured by defensive alliances is a 
peace that should last, but we have nevertheless one 
humble criticism to make. The arch is very firm while the 
keystone remains stationary in its place; but is that 
essential condition in any way guarantecd? The Triple 
Alliance really rests, and must continue to rest, upon the 
German Emperor as its keystone, and the German 
Emperor is not fitted by nature to be a keystone of any 
sort. He wishes, no doubt, to keep the arch together, and 
to do his best for Europe and the world as well as for 
his own country. But he cannot keep quiet. Unlike 
most monarchs, whose temptation in the West as well as 
in the East is to a self-indulgent ease, he is possessed of 
an abnormal activity, which impels him to incessant Jour- 
neyings, frequent interviews, perpetual interferences with 
his Ministers and the Princes of his house, and a constant 
rumination over new policies, some of which he endeavours 
to carry out. Europe is too small for him, and he revolves, 
forms, changes, and tries to execute plans for making 
Germany “a world-wide Power.” Now he thinks it pos- 
sible to acquire Holland, and with her the Far East; 
then he convinces himself that Germany must have a 
share of Southern America, where there is still room for 
millions; again he wonders whether the United States 
would fight if he bought Cuba; by-and-by he thinks 
that Morocco would be an easier and larger acquisition ; 
and then he remembers as it were with a start that 
half the white population of South Africa is Dutch 
by origin, and that Dutchmen are ethnologically Low 





Germans. And, finally, it is borne in upon him that 
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one of these ideas presupposes a great fleet, and | shirt-sleeves, but still without stoppage or exhaustion. At 


Se aerd. so that he could contend at sea with France or 


America, or even Great Britain. If these ponderings ended 
in reverie they would do no harm, rather they would do 
ood, for they would induce the dreamer to store his mind 
with knowledge, or keep up a close supervision over the 
affairs of the world; but they do not so end. The German 
Emperor is no ordinary dreamer, but a Hohenzollern who 
believes that God wears uniform, and who, even when 
dreaming, has a longing to do some practical thing which 
would bring his dreams nearer to realisation. Men of 
that type are somewhat rare, but they exist, and when 
the Ewperor’s ancestor, Carlyle’s favuurite, dreamed of 
treasure he accumulated it, or of an army he collected 
sixty thousand men. Frederick William never used, pro- 
bably never intended to use, either his hoards or his 
regiments, but he gathered them together, and when the 
hour for action arrived they were found very formidable. 
When the Emperor dreams of Holland, he “cultivates” 
Dutch opinion; when he thinks of Brazil, he converses 
with insurgent leaders of Parana; when he meditates on 
Cuba, he asks the American Minister whether Washing- 
ton would object if Cuba became German; when Morocco 
crosses his mental field of vision, he sends cruisers to 
Tangier; when he awakes to the Dutch descent of the 
Afrikanders, he makes offers to the Transvaal and 
threatens the Portuguese ; and when he decides on more 
ships, he encourages societies which profess as their first 
aim a vast maritime development. Not one of these ideas 


tends to make the Alliance any stronger, while some of | 


them are directly opposed to its central thought, which is 
to maintain in Central Europe such a mass of easily 
mobilised military force that all external enemies behold- 
ing it shall shrink back and remain at peace. A war 
between Germany and the United States would delight 
France and Russia; an attempt to seize Morocco would add 
Spain at once to the Franco-Russian Alliance; the intrigue 
with the Boers made England at once unfriendly to the 


Triple Alliance ; while the grand scheme for the increase | 


of the Navy might, and probably would, end in a quarrel 
between the Prussian people and the Hohenzollerns. Any 
one of the Emperor’s dreams might, in fact, either render 
the Alliance impossible or weaken it so greatly that it would 
be no longer beyond attack, and the European peoples per- 
ceiving that, no longer consider it an inevitable guarantee 
for peace. They do not accuse the German Emperor of 
rashness, for he has as yet done nothing, except his 
escapade in South Africa, which can be finally described 
as rash; but they think him too mobile to be the trust- 
worthy centre of a system which is intended to support a 
wighty weight. The keystone does not slip out, but it 
shakes and groans and quivers till experienced architects 
doubt whether, vast as the strength of the arch at any 
given moment may be, it can be considered a durable 
structure. If the keystone slips the arch may crumble in 
an hour, and to anxious eyes the keystone seems as if it 
were always slipping. No one can ever quite say that it 
Will not slip, that is, to quit metaphor, that the German 
Emperor will not suddenly enter upon some course in 
which his allies cannot follow him, and which, therefore, 
will of itself bring the gveat Alliance to an end. 

It may be said thai we make too much of the single 
foible of an otherwise powerful character, and we wish we 
could think so; but the foible seems to us not so much a 
flaw in the character as a weak element in its very con- 
stitution. There is salt in the substance of the keystone. 
Let those who thiuk or hope that we exaggeraie reflect 
for a moment on what would be the position of Europe if 
the German Emperor were completely solid, a man 
certain to be impervious to viewy ideas, intent at all 
times, and to any necessary extent, on maintaining the 
Alliance as a foundation of peace. Europe would be as 
tranquil as if it were not armed. It would be heavily 
taxed, no doubt, and much overdrilled, and with much 
of its energy exhausted in bearing the weight of its 
armour of proof, but still it would be at peace, could 
labour quietly, could address itself with some confidence 
to plans requiring years for their development—for in- 
stance, the utilisation of Africa—could even try by experi- 
ment whether it was or was not possible to remove some 
of the grievances or inequalities which give rise to 
Socialism. It could work as an artisan in a coat can 


= ong ought to bring his fleet up to a mueh higher | present Europe works only like an Afghan peasant, who 


slips on his armour, buckles on his sword, and takes up 
his musket whenever he sees a new face or hears an 
unaccustomed sound. There is always fear abroad, and 
the cause of that fear, almost the only irremovable cause, 
is the character of the German Emperor, who is now re- 
newing the Triple Alliance, but who may to-morrow throw 
his whole heart into some project, practicable or imprac- 
ticable, with which the interests of the Alliance are 
hopelessly inconsistent. Quarrelling with Great Britain, 
for instance, is almost fatal to the Alliance ; yet where is 
the guarantee that the Emperor will not within a month 
after he has signed the new agreements declare that 
South Africa belongs to him by ethnological kinship, or 
that he has claims on Australia because it was originally 
peopled from German New Guinea, or that he has a right 
to a voice in all British affairs because the Saxons came 
from Holstein, and Holstein has been restored to its old 


| Teutonic allegiance? Until there is certainty as to his 


policy Europe can have no true peace; and certainty 
appears year by year to be further off than ever. 





DIRECTORS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE short debate on the question whether directors or- 
even shareholders should be permitted to vote on 

Bills which directly affect their private interests, came up 
once more on Tuesday, and the minority in the House 
showed themselves by no means willing to let the pre- 
cedent made by so large a majority in Mr. David 
Plunket’s case, govern the similar case of Sir William 
Houldsworth, whose vote on the Bill of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company it was proposed to 
disallow. Mr. Haldane, indeed, strove to make this 
distinction between the two cases, that while Mr. Plunket 





voted, and his vote was allowed, in spite of his being a direc- 
tor of the London and North-Western Railway Company, he 
did not pretend to have voted in his capacity as director, 
but only in his capacity as a Member of Parliament, 
while Sir William Houldsworth declared that he took 
charge of the new bill because he was a director, and 
held it to be his duty to do so. The difference so far as 
it went seems to us to tell in the opposite direction. The 
danger to be feared is that Members of Parliament 
will be influenced by their private interests to give a 
different vote on a private Bill of this kind, from that 
which they would give in the public interest only, and 
that danger seems to us not greater, but less, if their 
private interest in the Bill is openly acknowledged and 
made the subject of public scrutiny, than it would be if it 
were left for other Members of Parliament to bring to light 
and to criticise. The more these kinds of influences are 
frankly acknowledged and submitted to the light of day, 
the less mischievous they will be. We should regard Sir 
William Houldsworth’s frank declaration as rather tending. 
to compel him to ask himself seriously whether he thought 
that private Bill to be for the public good, and one for 
which he would have voted whether he had had an 
interest in the company or not, than as tending to make 
his vote the more dubious. It is the covert effect of this 











Work, not so well, indeed, or so pleasantly as if he were in 


kind of interest on public conduct, when the private interest 
ot the representative is not plainly professed and declared,. 
that we should fear. We do not see, then, that Mr. 
Haldane’s distinction makes any difference unfavourable 
co Sir William Houldsworth’s vote, even if it does not tell 
rather on the other side; but of course the general ques- 


| tion remains whether, as Mr. Burns rather disagreeably 


put it, “ guinea pigs,’—in other words, directors who 
make a portion of their private means by the guineas 
they get for attending Board meetings,—do not constitute 
both an unpopular and a dangerous element in Parliament, 
and do not tend to discredit the House of Commons in 
the minds of the people at large. 

We should be inclined to hold that they do, and that it 
would be better if we could have a Parliament entirely free 
from these indirect inducements to consider legislative 
measures from any point of view except that of the public 
interest. But so long as measures deeply affecting men’s 
pecuniary interests are determined by Parliament at all, so 
long it will not be possible to exclude a certain amount of 
more or less legitimate suspicion of the purity of its 
Members’ motives. The question does not really affect 
“ guinea-pigs ” alone, or even so much as it does those large 
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shareholders who are too rich to take the trouble to be 
directors, and whose earnings as directors would be quite 
insignificant as compared with their dividends as share- 
holders. As Mr. Balfour pointed out,—though Mr. Lough 
threw some doubt upon the remark,—the guineas gained 
for attendance at the Board of Directors, do not vary 
directly with the profits of the concern they direct, 
though their gains as shareholders do. The director 
gains materially by the increased dividends of his shares, 
but even if some Boards vote themselves larger payments 
for attendance when their concern is prosperous, than they 
do when their concern is in low-water, they do not usually 
expect to gain gud directors, half as much as they gain 
qué shareholders. If, therefore, the “ guinea-pig’s” vote 
is to be disallowed, it would follow a fortiori that the 
large shareholder’s vote should be disallowed, and then it 
would become very difficult to say which of the share- 
holders possess shares large enough to bias their judgment 
and render them bad judges of the public interest. One 
thing only can be said in favour of disqualifying directors 
for a Parliamentary vote, and leaving the larger share- 
holders who are not directors, alone:—the general public 
knows the names of the directors, and suspects the purity 
of their motives, while the general public does not usually 
know the names of even the largest shareholders, and is 
not, therefore, inspired with the same distrust and sus- 
picion concerning them. And it is something, no doubt, 
that the cynicism of popular feeling about the House of 
Commons should not be magnified and exaggerated as it 
is by the number of paid directors who figure in the ranks 
-of the Members of Parliament. So far as it goes, that 
consideration does make a distinction between directors 
and mere shareholders, however large, so that if the votes 
of directors of companies were disallowed in any matter 
directly affecting the interests of the company in which 
they were concerned, a good deal of popular suspicion would 
be laid to rest. At the same time, it could not be denied 
that the root of the mischief had not been touched so long 
as the votes of the principal shareholders were not dis- 
allowed also. Even directors cannot carry their companies 
with them, unless they can carry the votes of most of their 
larger shareholders. 

We are very glad that Mr. Balfour agreed to Mr. 
Courtney’ssuggestion that a Committee should beappointed 
to consider this very delicate and complicated question. 
For our own parts, we believe that far more can be done 
by taking the consideration of private Bills altogether out 
of the hands of Parliament, and submitting them to a 
fixed tribunal, not elective, of well-known and generally 
respected experts, than by passing any standing rules as 
to the disallowing of directors’ votes. That may 
perhaps be desirable, if only as a public indication of the 
distrust felt for the judgment of Members pecuniarily 
interested in, and supposed to be directly responsible 
for, the conduct of public companies. But, after all, the 
exclusion of the votes of directors on the measures which 
affect the interests of the companies which they represent, 
will not go to the root of the matter. What is really 
needed is to dissociate Parliament as much as possible 
from these public jobs, and to submit them to the indepen- 
dent judgment of a tribunal not elected by a popular 
suffrage at all. Such tribunals would of course some- 
times make mistakes as all human tribunals do. But 
they would make much fewer mistakes, and would command 
much more public confidence, than the House of Commons 
ever commands for its votes on private Bills in which so 
many of the Members have large personal interests. No 
one proposes to put every Member to the scrutiny as to 
what shares in private or public companies he possesses, 
and even if half the House were excluded from voting on 
a private Bill, the other half would not be either the most 
unprejudiced or the most competent judge of the public 
interests involved in the Bill in question. 





THE “EXPANSION” OF TELEGRAMS. 


T is not the Times alone that has been victorious in 
the case of “ Walter v. The Central News Agency.” 

The result is equally a triumph for all who value accuracy 
in the transmission of news. The abridgment incidental 
to the despatch of costly telegrams necessitates some ex- 
pansion at the other end of the wire. There are certain 
Uttle words which are always omitted as a matter 
of course from news telegrams, and these it is con- 





ient to have inserted before they are given to th, 
venient to have inserte ore they are gi 

public. What we want in a newspaper calnarars rs. ba 
largest amount of fact combined with the smal] : 
amount of “decoration.” For the decoration ig ne - 
sarily added at the port of arrival. The sender of he 
telegram brings what he has to send within the path. 4 
possible limits. Whatever is superfluous will have to be 
paid for by his employer, and he knows that his employe 

will not care for graces of style when every letter in 
them means money. But the employer himself jg wade 
quite another set of influences. He begins by adding 
what his correspondent has obviously omitted,—« titles 
conjunctions, and words like ‘the,’ ‘of, ‘an, ‘for’” [, 
this way he makes the telegram intelligible. It conveys 
the bare meaning of the correspondent who has sent i 

But when this preliminary care has been bestowed upon 
it, it seems to want something more. It now stands 
for a considerable amount of labour, and yet in point 
of style and information it hardly seems to be worth the 
time spent on it. A little complication here, a few 
additions there, a gap filled in in one place, a suggestion 
followed out in another, will do far more in the way of 
improvement than is represented by the added cost, and 
moreover this added cost will come out of some one else’s 
pocket. This kind of reasoning is built up step by step. 
The improvement of telegrams is a work in which one 
success leads on to another. In the case of the Central 

News the process went very far. Under the hand of the 

decorator, telegrams that originally consisted of 1,261 

words grew to 7,947 words. Nor was the gain only a 

matter of words. It was equally marked in the substance 

of the telegrams. ‘ Wei-hai-wei taken,” a simple message 

of two words and as many hyphens, grew into one of 135 

words. We do not question the improvement that resulted 

from the process. ‘he reader of the telegrams got a great 

deal which the authors of them had never thought of 

sending. Taking only the telegrams which formed the sub- 

ject of the action, 7,400 words had become 33,000, and 

there had been a proportionate—a more than proportionate 

—expansion of the interest. The two words, “ Wei-hai-wei 

taken,” had lost all their baldness, and had come to 

embrace “a number of incidents of which there was no 

suggestion whatever in the original.” A mere allusion to 

a ‘Japanese fourth charge” had been made the occasion 

of “a graphic description of the three previous charges of 

which no details at all had been received.” The communi- 

cation of “an eye-witness” became the communication of 

“an intelligent British naval officer,’—thereby gaining im- 

mensely in authenticity and value. In short, everybody’s 
pleasure was enhanced except that of the purists of the 
Times. They alone cavilled at the beneficent labours of the 
Central News. Nor, when we come a little closer to 

their objection, can we wonder that they should have felt 
it. In the first place, telegrams cost money, and the wish 
to get what we suppose ourselves to be buying is not an 
unreasonable one. In this instance the Times was 
assuredly not getting what it supposed itself to be 
buying. It got its telegrams no doubt, but it also got 
a great deal more, and the additions were charged at the 
same price. Every telegram was a composite production, 
consisting partly of genuine message, partly of supple- 
mentary matter. But this supplementary matter was of 
the nature of penny-a-lining, very good penny-a-lining we 
daresay, but still penny-a-lining. If it had been described 
as such, if “ Wei-hai-wei taken” had been printed with a 
note, “ The Central News have kindly furnished us with 
the following imaginary details,” or if we had read, “ The 
particulars of the three Japanese charges, on which the 
fourth followed have been supplied by the Central News 
from their general knowledge of similar incidents,” not a 
word need have been said. But then this unvarnished 
method of presenting the facts would have suited neither 
party. The Times only wanted telegrams, and had the 
additions been labelled it would have declined to pay for 
them. The Central News regarded the whole transaction 
in a business light, and was not at all anxious to give the 
produce of its home industries for nothing. 

The result of the trial has established the point for 
which the Times contended. The Central News had agreed 
to supply a particular class of goods, and it broke its con- 
tract when it not only supplied these goods but also 1n- 
cluded under the same label another description of goods. 
When Mr. Carson came to consider the case as presented 
by his clients, he advised them that they could not resist 
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i breach of contract, whether express or im- 
arent he other hand, Sir Frank Lockwood, the 
ie. 1 for the Times, was willing to withdraw unre- 
servedly the charge of fraud. The Central News have ex- 

ressed their regret that the Times should have been mis- 
ed into thinking the messages 1t received were practically 
identical with those sent to the agency, and have con- 
sented to pay the costs of the action. The conclusion of 
the whole matter was well stated by Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
A very objectionable system has been put an end to. 
News agencies now know that. telegrams are something 
more than heads for amplification, and newspapers know 
that it is well from time to time to check the tendency of 
the news agencies to embroider as well as edit the matter 
sent to them, by insisting on the production of the original 

ms. 

Weihe Times is quite justified in its contention that “in 
this matter as in many other cases” it “has fought at its 
own charges the battle of the Press at large as well as that 
of the public.” The buyers of newspapers are “entitled 
to receive what professes to be sold to them as foreign 
news in a trustworthy and unadulterated form.” We 
are not quite so sure that they care very much for the 
maintenance of this birthright. They are too much in- 
clined, we suspect, to judge of the interest and im- 

ortance of a telegram by its length, and, provided that 
this is adequate, to assume that all else is as it should be. 
It is well, therefore, that they should have the Times to 
exert on their behalf the caution which they have not the 
means, perhaps not even the will, to exert for themselves. 
The enterprise of that great journal is well-known, but if 
it had acquiesced in the methods adopted by the Central 
News, that enterprise would have stopped short at giving 
the largest possible quantity of news, and would not have 
comprised any care for its quality. In view of “the passion 
of the public for the fullest and the earliest details of 
everything that is occurring at any given moment in every 
part of the world,” it is of the greatest importance that 
some one should make it his duty “to prevent anything 
from being published as fact testified to upon the spot, 
which is really the imaginative addition of some one 
making up telegrams for publication.” This is what the 
Times has done, and for doing it it deserves the gratitude 
of every newspaper-reader. Still more, however, does it 
deserve the gratitude of every newspaper-writer. To the 
general public a telegram is little more than a source of 
more or less intelligent amusement ; to the journalist it is 
material for the formation of the opinions to which it is 
his constant business to give expression. The value of 
these opinions is determined by two conditions,—the 
amount of honest wisdom that goes to the framing of them, 
and the fact that this honest wisdom is accompanied by an 
accurate knowledge of the facts upon which it is exercised. 
If this accurate knowledge is wanting, the equipment of 
the journalist is dangerously incomplete, and the Times 
has done a conspicuous service to its colleagues in the 
Press by putting an end to a practice which threatened to 
make such accurate knowledge almost unattainable. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE BIBLE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S general introduction to the new 
American work on the Bible history* is marked 

by passages of singular eloquence and beauty of which 
his description of the great career which the Bible has 
had in raising and elevating the intellect of those who 
have ventured on the apparently almost impossible task 
of translating it into other tongues, is certainly not the 
least impressive. He notices and even insists on the 
varieties of meaning which some of these translations 
embody as the clearest and most decisive evidence we could 
have that verbal inspiration is an essentially nugatory 
fuarantee for our instruction, seeing that by far the 
greater number of the members of the human race 
are wholly dependent on translations for their knowledge 
of the divine word. But he dwells on the marvellous 
influence which the task of translating it has exerted 
in raising so many of these great translations to the 
standard of something like mighty originals. Not only has 
the Greek translation,—the Septuagint,—gained an autho- 
rity almost equal to that of the probably later Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament,—but the Latin version, the 





* London: Sampson Low and Co, 





Vulgate, has a singular charm of its own, while both- 
the English and the German Bible (Luther’s Bible) have 
leavened those languages and their literatures with ao 
dignity and splendour which no other work has lent 
them, so that a borrowed book has become the recog- 
nised standard of these tongues’ strength and delicacy 
and musical charm. Mr. Gladstone does not say the same 
of the French Bible, and we doubt whether it could be 
traly said. The genius of that lively tongue does not seem 
altogether well adapted to respond to the breathings of 
divine inspiration, and we should doubt whether any great 
judge of French would speak of the French Bible as illus— 
trating the highest magic of French speech. In this as in. 
other cases we must probably admit that even inspira- 
tion has met with a resisting medium to which the rebellious 
heart of man has not found it easy to bow. But there is no 
other book except the Bible which has given to tongues 
alien from that in which it was originally written, the 
highest compass and standard of their literary achievement. 

We think Mr. Gladstone, eloquently as he has insisted on 
this great triumph of the Bible, might have pursued his 
fascinating theme a little further. Surely it is a singular 
phenomenon that the speech of the Bible, in four or five 
different tongues at least, should have found not only the 
highest form of expression for authority and command, and 
for the endurance and majesty of divine purpose as well as for 
the depth of human awe, humility, and trust, but should also. 
have raised the expression even of human pride and revolt to its 
highest intensity. “Iam that Iam” is not a more pregnant 
expression of the divine self-existence, nor is “they [the 
Heavens] shall perish, but thou shalt endure, they all shall 
wax old as doth a garment, as a vesture shalt thou change 
them, and they shall be changed,” a more thrilling expression 
of the divine eternity, than is such an apostrophe as “Oh, 
daughter of Babylon wasted with misery, happy shall he be 
that rewardeth thee as thou has rewardeth us, blessed shall he 
be that taketh thy children and dasheth them against the 
stones,” remarkable as a profound expression of vindictive 
passion. “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away,” is not more majestic as the assertion of 
divine stability, than is “‘ Ob, generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come” expressive of the 
scorn with which the prophetic spirit can look down upon the 
capricious and cowardly spirit of human guilt. The Bible is 
hardly greater in its wonderful enunciations of the eterna) 
will, than it is in its marvellous utterances of wrath and 
dread. 

Mr. Gladstone gives free expression to his deep sense 
of the human element in the Bible, but we do not think 
that he is wise in endeavouring so earnestly to attenuate 
the treachery of Jael in her assassination of Sisera, only. 
because the prophetess Deborah pronounced her “ blessed. 
above women” for the ghastly deed. We do not think it can. 
be doubted for a moment that though the divine inspiration 
strives with and generally conquers the human passions of 
the prophets and singers of Israel, it sometimes fails to do 
so, and leaves the nakedness of unblest hatred in the sharpest 
possible contrast to the diviner frame of mind. If ever there 
was a deed altogether penetrated with not only unholy but un- 
natural treachery it was Jael’s, much as we may allow for the 
patriotic zeal of a friend of Israel. Doubtless Deborah, in her 
thankfulness that so formidable an enemy as Sisera had been 
removed, forgot the gravity of the sin to which that relief of 
her anxieties was due. But it is not to be denied that it was 
a sin in no degree excused even by the conceptions of the age 
in which Jael lived. And in the passage we have just quoted 
from one of the loveliest songs of the exile, we see again how 
the vindictiveness of the Jewish temper penetrated even 
the most characteristic of the Psalms of patriotic devotion. 
We believe that the inspiration of the Bible is not un- 
frequently brought ont by contrast, and even by contrast 
with the lower spirit of the very writer or singer who finds 
it some of its loftiest expressions. No one can read the 
Psalms without frequently coming across a fierce vindic- 
tiveness which even the Hebrew ethics and religion at its 
higher levels strongly condemned. 

Mr. Gladstone insists very powerfully on the distinction 
between the Bible and the sacred books of other religions, 
in this,—that the Bible is ‘‘so minutely and exactly divided 
by periods and by authorship. No other covers so vast a range 
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of time and of diversified human history. They began for a 
family and they ended for a world. Not given at once and in 
stereotype, but ‘at sundry times and in divers manners’” 
Nothing could have been said more impressively, and nothing 
is more characteristic of the Bible, than this elasticity and 
adaptation to the different stages of a progressive revelation. 
But these “sundry times and divers manners” certainly 
involve not only the variety and elasticity, but the 
human faults of human authorship, inaccuracy here, in- 
subordination to the divine spirit there, and all the com- 
plexity of books written by men at times so full of human 
passion that they did not always respond as they might have 
done to the restraining influence of a divine control. Of 
course, this view of the Bible involves the great difficulty of 
discriminating that which is tainted with its human origin 
from that which is the pure product of divine influence, but 
we do not see how that difficulty can be avoided in any view 
that can possibly be taken of the inspired literature. 
Whether you say that a great psalmist or a prophetic poet 
like Deborah, yielded to the lower impulses of human nature 
or not, when she uttered so grand an expression of vindic- 
tive passion, you cannot at least allow her poetic wrath to 
be treated as a divine sanction for revenge. and it does not 
much matter whether you have to find reasons for putting 
aside her sentiments, while contending that they were not 
quite unjustifiable in those times and places, or whether you 
admit frankly that even in those times and places, she might 
have known better if she had willingly yielded her heart to 
the guidance of the divine spirit. Mr. Gladstone, we think, 
hardly allows the human element in the Bible its full 
share of responsibility for these passages with which the 
apologists have had so much difficulty. It seems to us far 
simpler and truer to say, ‘“ Here we see the effect cf vin- 
dictive passion,” than to find excuses which can hardly ever 
really satisfy the consciences of those to whom you speak. 
We admit fully that wherever the moral spirit expressed, 
even though falling far short of the Christian ideal, is 
clearly in advance of the general tone of the time in which 
it found utterance, that is all we can ask of the progres- 
sive spirit of revelation. But there are many passages in 
the Bible to which this explanation is not applicable. 

The greatest service which Mr. Gladstone’s essay renders 
us, is perhaps to be found in the noble passage which 
has been quoted in so many of our contemporaries from its 
conclusion, a passage which we much prefer to his dis- 
cussion of Deborah’s panegyric on Jael’s exploit as an 
assassin :— 

“« Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.’ As they have lived and wrought, so they will live 
and work. From the teacher's chair and from the pastor’s 
pulpit; in the humblest hymn that ever mounted to the ear of 
‘God from beneath a cottage roof, and in the rich, melodious choir 
of the noblest cathedral, ‘their sound is gone out into all lands 
and their words unto the ends of the world.’ Nor here alone but 
in a thousand silent and unsuspected forms will they unweariedly 
prosecute their holy office. Who doubts that, times without 
number, particular portions of Scripture find their way to the 
human soul as if embassies from on high, each with its own com- 
mission of comfort, of guidance, or of warning? What crisis, 
what trouble, what perplexity of life has failed or can fail to draw 
from this inexhaustible treasure-house its proper supply? What 
profession, what position is not daily and hourly enriched by these 
words which repetition never weakens, which carry with them 
mow, as in the days of their first utterance, the freshness of youth 
and immortality? When the solitary student opens all his heart 
to drink them in, they will reward his toil. And in forms yet 
more hidden and withdrawn, in the retirement of the chamber, in 
the stillness of the night season, upon the bed of sickness and in 
the face of death, the Bible will be there, its several words how 
often winged with their several and special messages, to heal and 
to soothe, to uplift and uphold, to invigorate and stir. Nay, more, 
perhaps, than this ; amid the crowds of the court, or the forum, 
or the street, or the market place, when every thought of every 
soul seems to be set upon the excitements of ambition, or of 
business, or of pleasure, there too, even there, the still small 
voice of the Holy Bible will be heard, and the soul, aided by 
some blessed word, may find wings like a dove, may flee away and 
be at rest.” 

It would be difficult to exceed that in eloquence and beauty 
and truth. Indeed, so far as we have the right to an 
opinion, we heartily concur with Mr. Gladstone in main- 
taining that the Bible stands in a totally different region 
from all other sacred books, in the absolute supremacy of its 


spiritual wisdom. One of our contemporaries rashly selected | 


for special praise as deserving to be written “in letters of 
gold,” a sentence which is not Mr. Gladstone’s, but, on the 
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contrary, occurs in a context from the drift of which Mr, 
Gladstone decidedly dissents, to the effect that “it is n t 
the Bible which produced religion and morals but reli io 
and morals that produced the Bible.” In effect, Mr. Pi 
stone holds that to a very considerable extent the inspired 
writings did produce that specially high level of morals and 
religion which is to be found in the Hebrew literature 
alone. Of course he would not deny that inspiration acted 
on the minds of the inspired writers before it took hold of 
their language and doubled the force of their prophecies 
and their lyrics. Bat Mr. Gladstone intended to contro. 
vert the notion that any minds noé more or less possessed 
by the spirit of God could have raised human morals and 
religion to the height to which the Bible has raised them 
and there we hold, so far as we can hold it without a much 
more perfect knowledge of other sacred books than we 
actually possess, that Mr. Gladstone is absolutely right. The 
Bible is not merely primus inter pares as the depository 
of the divine spirit, but is the only collection of sacred 
writings which gradaally develops for us something like the 
very lineaments and personality of God himself. 





THE RECENT POLICE CAPTURE. 

ik the police have caught the Muswell Hill murderers, ag 

they evidently think, they have performed a great 
public service. There could hardly be a greater danger to 
the community than the diffusion of the idea almost universal 
in the East, and general in the wilder States of the Union, 
that the burglar or robber who has the audacity to add 
murder to theft is comparatively safe from the law. It ig 
quite natural that criminals should think so, for their terror 
is of witnesses, and if all the witnesses are dead their chances 
of escape seem to uneducated men indefinitely multiplied. 
Who is to reveal their identity to the police, or satisfy the 
jury as to the facts? They are, we believe, mistaken, as we 
shall presently try to show; but they are very likely to think 
otherwise, and if they do, they will not long be checked by 
the kind of hesitations which the public attribute to them. 
The horror of murder which Englishmen suppose even 
habitual criminals to entertain, proceeds, we fear, mainly 
from their dread of capital punishment, and if the dread were 
removed by frequent acquittals for want of evidence, we 
should find, we believe, that the “ horror” would speedily dis- 
appear. It is not found to exist among criminals of our own 
race in the Western States; it did not display itself among 
pirates, who were simply burglars by sea; and in this country 
it is probably due much more to the prevailing civilisation than 
to the instinctive conscience. Burglars, footpads, garrotters, 
and the like are usually very bad and callous persons with 
some pbysical courage or hardihood, and if they could 
kill with safety we should be reluctant to trust to their 
internal objections to killing. Those objections do not 
prevent the wholesale murder of children for ten-pound notes, 
such as is alleged by the police in the Dyer case, nor did they 
some years ago prevent the long series of Sheffield murders 
for breach of Union rules. There are plenty of men in 
London who would commit a murder a month if fairly 
assured of safety; and the existence of even a hundred such 
men amongst five millions would be a terrible aggravation of 
our social miseries. If we mistake not, the criminal class 
especially the ticket-of-leave men, are already resorting to 
bloodshed much more frequently than of old, the dislike to 
suicide is decreasing in them as in every other class—Fowler, 
it is quite conceivable, when he reached for the revolver, in- 
tended to shoot himself as well as Inspector Marshall—and 
if they were encouraged by impunity in a few notorious cases 
we might witness a startling “ epidemic” of murderous crime 
which would not only decrease public security but bratalise 
all connected with the administration of the law. Our country- 
men who dwell in cities rendered as safe as drawing-rooms do 
not realise what their temper would be if murder became 
common, or if they had serious reason to fear that violent and 
painful forms of death might come upon them in their own 
quiet homes, The frightened Briton takes to a revolver very 
readily; nor will we trast juries to be very discriminating 
when murder is once recognised to be an ordinary or 4 
frequent cause of death. We wish, therefore, every success to 
the police, even though we hold that a habit of murder would 
not in the long run prove a defence for the criminal class. 
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a, 
Logically, as we have said, the burglar or highwayman who 
kills ought to be safer than his comrade who does not, because 
he extinguishes evidence, but, as a matter of fact, in a highly 
nised commanity this is not the case. In the first place 
murder increases not only the number of his enemies, the 
qbole population objecting to that particular crime as they 
do not object to any other, but it develops enormously the 
energy of the trained police. In every country the police 
pecome from the nature of their duties unconsciously tolerant 
of minor crimes, and while they do their duty, do it with the 
feeling that an occurrence has happened which is forbidden 
by law, but which must be expected to happen whenever cir- 
oamstances are favourable. Purse-snatching, for instance, 
the great crime of the streets of London, strikes them as 
the most natural thing in the world, and they feel no more 
animosity to the snatcher than revenue officers feel to 
ordinary smugglers. It is their business to catch the 
epatchers, and they do catch them whenever they can, but 
they are not greatly stirred, and would probably regard the 
total extinction of pecuniary crime with somethiag of the 
feeling with which a lawyer regards the simplification of law. 
Sach simplification is quite right and most commendable, but 
if it goes on what is to become of me? Murder, however, 
wakes up the police torealenergy. They not only hate it like 
the rest of mankind, but it affronts their professional instinct, 
and induces them to pursue “clues” with an assiduity and per- 
severance, and, indeed, with a sharpness of intelligence, which in 
the case of other crimes they would not display. That special 
exergy on the part of the police, who are ubiquitous and who 
warn each other, tells terribly against the murderer, as does 
also the alarm which the energy produces among those upon 
whom he has to rely for aid and shelter. The balf-criminal 
class do not want to fight the police on such unsafe ground, or 
to share in a special odium which personally they have done 
nothing to incur. If the burglary on Muswell Hill had been 
burglary simply, the police would have heard, we fancy, little 
truth about that lantern, even if they had been stimulated 
enough by the crime to make such minute inquiries about its 
history. The public readiness to help the police also must be 
of much assistance to them, especially in a way not often 
noticed, the absence of any readiness to give the criminal 
warning. There are whole classes in every country who, with- 
out being actual criminals themselves, look upon the police 
with unfriendly eyes, and will give a pursued man every help 
they safely can, unless he is a murderer. Then they hold 
aloof or join in the hunt, hoping in that way to conciliate a 
body with which hereafter they may come into dangerous 
contact. And, lastly, we can hardly doubt that, callous as such 
criminals become, murder, especially the murder of a woman, 
does confuse and bewilder them, does give io their idea of 
the necessity for escaping at once an overmastering force 
The popular notion that “murder will out” has, we fear, 
bat a slender foundation, but it is true that a mur- 
derer is more apt in his excitement to leave a trace of 
his identity behind him than an ordinary criminal. He 
either drops a handkerchief, or he loads a gun with a tell- 
tale piece of newspaper, or he makes, when arrested, some 
remark showing that he anticipates the charge, or he does 
some act implying absolute desperation. Seaman’s drop from 
the roof in Turner Street would scarcely have occurred to a 
mere thief, nor would Fowler’s mad resistance to the officers 
sent to arrest him, though the motive in the latter case may 
have been a desire not to escape but to commit suicide. A 
kind of stupidity comes upon the murderer, who, moreover, 
we should say from observation of a multitude of cases, is 
much more haunted by the desire to confess than any more 
vulgar criminal. The cause of that feeling is one of the 
mysteries of the human heart, but we are satisfied that it 
exists, and the truth probably is that the heavier the crime 
the greater the momentary relief from confession, which gets 
the criminal rid of what to him in his excitement is the 
torturing necessity of seeming calm, and inventing stories, 
and generally acting a part. The kind of bewilderment pro- 
duced by the crime itself is always against the murderer, 
especially if he is an uneducated man whose emotions are at 
once simple and strong. 

Do criminals, then, in their own minds always regard 
murder as the supreme crime, separated by some law, as 
of nature, from all others? We are not sure. A good deal 
of evidence haz been adduced to prove the theory, especially 





the frequent occurrence of voluntary confession, and we 
should fancy that in this country some such opinion had, by 
the steady operation of a separate and supreme punishment 
for the crime, become fixed in most minds. That, however, is 
not the experience either of the Irish, or of the French, or the 
Western American police, and we should fancy the feeling of 
the criminal class upon the subject varied in every country 
with the degree of general respect for life—a Chinese 
criminal, for example, not feeling the emotion at all any 
more than a Thug does. There is, too, a difference in this 
respect among criminals, prodaced either by the actual 
method of the deed or by the difference of temperament 
which prompted the selection of that method. Murderers 
who have used the knife or the bludgeon, or the revolver or 
poison, seem to feel different degrees of emotion, diminishing 
in the order in which we have arranged the methods, until 
the poisoner appears to feel none at all. If that is true, as we 
believe it to be, it suggests that it is the victim’s suffering 
rather than his loss of life which affects the criminal,— 
a fact, moreover, frequently mentioned in public con- 
fessions. The difference is, too, curious in another way, 
for the special emotion raised by the use of the knife 
must bear some untraceable relation to a fact mentioned 
by so many naturalists, the inexplicable horror or dis- 
gust produced in all the domestic animals, including even 
the cat, which is a beast of prey, by the presence of blood. 
We should question, however, whether, as a rule, murderers for 
gain feel murder to be a transcendent crime, more especially 
if it is one which they have committed often. Certainly we 
should not trust for safety in any degree to that emotion in 
their minds, and are heartily glad to believe that in all the 
three recent tragedies, the Muswell Hill case, the Turner 
case, and the Reading case, the police think that they possess 
clues sufficient to make it probable that the gallows will have 
their due. The world is getting civilised inch by inch, but 
we have not made progress enough yet to dispense with 
deterrent penalties. Shall we ever? 





NIDDERDALE HEAD. 


HE Bradford Corporation, in the performance of a 
necessary duty, have invaded one of the wildest and 

most remote regions of the Yorkshire Moors to increase 
their water-supply. The head of Nidderdale is to provide 
“compensation reservoirs” for the Bradford water-system, 
and two of these artificial lakes are to be constructed within 
a few miles of the river’s source, almost at the foot of Great 
Whernside Hill, beyond the limits not only of cultivation, but 
even of human habitation. The lower reaches of the river 
Nid, by Pately Bridge, Ripley, and Knaresborough, do not 
differ greatly from those of the other Yorkshire streams 
flowing into the Ouse, but in its first beginnings among the 
desolate and lonely fells above Middlesmoor and Ramsgill, the 
birthplace of Eugene Aram, the land of fosses, becks, gills, 
scars, and tarns, it excels them all in wildness and beauty, 
It is characteristic of the river Nid that in its early course 
the evasive waters seek all means of returning once more to 
the bosom of the hills. The stream has scarcely emerged 
from its parent-moor before it disappears in part in a 
swallet-hole in the centre of the channel. A mile lower it 
plunges into the limestone cavern of Goyden Pot, and tunnels 
through the hills. Its first tributary, the How Stean Beck, 
has sunk its channel 60 ft. below the level of the valley, and 
in this narrow and fantastic chasm ever eats its way deeper 
into the rocky foundations of the dale. From crest to foot 
the gorge of the How Stean Beck has been cut from the solid 
rock, which has here the appearance of madrepore marble. 
Its walls and floor are carved and chipped by the stone- 
chisels wielded by the winter floods, and though draped on 
the higher levels with every form of hanging moss and 
climbing plant, the channel of the stream lies clean- 
cut between the bare faces of the rock. Along the bottom 
the clear brown water lies in a succession of marble baths, in 
which the trout are as clearly seen as if in an aquarium tank. 
These fish must live entirely on the insects which fall inte 
the stream from the walls of the glen, or are carried down by 
the tributary becks above, for no subaqueous weed or plant 
can take root upon the sides and bases of the marble cisterns, 
which contain neither mud nor earth-deposits in which 
water-insects could be hatched. Whether viewed from above 
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the gorge or from the level of the water which shines in the 
depths below, this moorland torrent-bed is of unique interest. 
The sides, in place of exhibiting the steep scarp usual to the 
banks of mountain-streams, are lined with a series and 
succession of horizontal shelves and recesses, the latter 
being cut so deep and narrow that they run back beyond 
the reach of sight into the sides of the ravine. In places, 
a series of a dozen of these shelves and recesses hang one 
above the other. On the topmost, trees and bushes grow 
and overhang the gorge. The middle shelves are covered 
with masses of fern and arum leaves, with ivy creeping to the 
edge and descending in trails and wreaths. Beneath this, tiny 
streams and springs trickle over the rock-shelves, and heres 
protected from every wind by the overhanging screens above, 
and wrapped in the semi-shadows and streaming moisture of 
the cafion, the mosses grow, not merely in the luxuriance 
common to such situations, but in pendent masses like the 
shaggy fleeces of the unshorn moorland sheep. Creeping to the 
edges of the shelves, the moss hangs like arras, descending for 
many feet in sheets and cascades, deeper through than the arm 
can reach, and heavy with the creeping drops of moorland water 
that slide and trickle to the outer fringe of the moss-curtains 
and fall like crystal beads into the still waters sleeping in 
the cisterns below. When the waters are low in early spring, 
and the “beck” is a mere series of marble-enclosed pools, 
between which the waters trickle and descend almost unseen 
among the boulders on the floor, the history of the caiion 
an i its shelved and recessed sides is easily read. The ravine 
has not been eaten away by the dissolving forces of the water 
acting on the limestone. It has been chiselled out by the 
winter floods, which have used the boulders and stones like 
rock-drills, and worked the marble at successive depths. At the 
bottom the process is still going on, or was when the last 
winter flood descended. The “chisels” lie on the floor of the 
stream, or high and dry upon ite sides, rounded boulders of 
the same rock as the sides of the glen, of all sizes from that 
of acorn-sack to that of an ostrich’s egg. In a high flood the 
rnsh of water from the moors above sometimes raises the 
torrent to a depth of 30ft., and the boulders large and small 
are whirled along the marble bottom, spun round and round 
in the eddies, and clattered and dashed against the sides as 
they hurry along the bottom. Each mass performs a three- 
fold work. It cuts the bottom of the floor downwards, dashes 
pieces from its fellow boulders, and above all scoops away 
the sides of the channel. Here, for some reason, it does 
far more work than upon the floor, hollowing a deep 
groove in the side and travelling along in this like a graving- 
tool. Thus the boulder-chisels will have cut a recess from 
four to six feet deep on either side of the channel before they 
have lowered the centre of the latter more than two feet. 
When this is lowered further the boulders crowd into the 
centre, deepen the channel, and once more begin to scoop 
the deep grooves in the sides, which, as this process has been 
repeated through ages, have left the alternate shelves and re- 
cesses which adorn the walls of the chasm with such fantastic 
beauty. If the moss be stripped from these, or the under- 
sides examined, the oval hollows made by the stroke of the 
boulders are seen as clearly as those which were cut in the 
present year in the floods of January. 


The ever-increasing wildness of the valley of the Nid stream 
itself is in curious contrast to the rich vegetation which 
clusters in this sheltered cafion of the Beck. The surface of 
the hills is stripped to the most meagre covering of thin grey 
grass; trees and plantations dwindle and disappear, and the 
beauties of the valley concentrate beside the actual course of 
the stream. Above “Goyden Pot” lies the region of water- 
falls. The stream slips over beds and sheets of stone lying in 
fiat layers and split into squares like gigantic paving-stones. 
When this bed-rock is displaced the fracture forms a step 
across the stream, over which the water falls with all the 
regularity of the cascades in a river scene by Claude 
Lorraine. In places the stream dashes down a whole 
“ flight ” of these steps in succession, and then spreads 
wide and shallow on the broad, flat slabs below, where the 
chaffinches bathe and sun themselves on the sun-warmed 
pavement. The half-wild sheep when changing pastures 


descend from the hills and, following their leader cross the 
, Fiver at these shallows below the falls, and there the last trees 
in the dale, wind-bent and lichen-covered alders, fringe the 
stream, 


The last miles of the dale bead lie almost in the lap 








of the High Fells,—W hernside, and the mass of commandin 
moors which cluster round Ciniston. The foot of this wild 
region in which the Nid river rises seems marked off from all 
human habitation. The stone walls cease, enclosures disa: 
pear, the clean-cut scars of limestone and shale give A 
formless boulders-of millstone-grit, the newly-born stream. 
trickles feebly through wastes of sand and shingle, bordered. 
by acres of dead, dry, frost-burnt grass, unrelieved by bush or 
flower. All trees have disappeared, and the whole region 
looks as if newly rescued from glacial ice. Here winter 
lingers long, and the sole sign of spring is the coltsfoot 
flowers, pushing up through a sand-heap left by winter 
floods. From this valley of desolation, which is destined to 
contain the new reservoir lakes, rises the great “scar” which 
marks the northern edge of Middlesmoor. This almost 
vertical hill-face is a typical example of the transition region 
which lies between the dale and stream, the haunt of 
peewits and sheep, to the heather-moor proper, the land 
of grouse and curlews. On the limestone hills the “scar” 
is usually a precipitous cliff fringing the highest leye} 
of the moor, like the Niton cliffs between Ventnor and 
Black Gang Chine, “scars” such as that which Kingsley 
pictures in his description of “ Harthoven Fell.” More often, 
as in the present case, it is a steep but accessible slope, barely 
climbable, growing little but coarse grass, patches of rushes, 
and deep dark-green brush-moss, studded on all the steepest 
parts with corners and elbows of “millstone-grit,” as if the 
bones of the hill had pushed through its clothes. At the 
writer’s last visit to the dale head, when half-way up the 
pcar, a change of weather suddenly wrapped the moor in 
mist, which descended, and shut out all sight of the dale 
below. The grey impenetrable cloud hung like a curtain 
between the rock-strewn ascent and the world below, and 
the only token that land and life lay beyond was the screams 
of the curlews hurrying hither and thither, unseen, but 
vociferous, in the mist. When the fog once more lifted, we 
seemed transported to another and distant region. The flat 
summit of the moor had been attained under the screen of 
the mist, and thousands of acres of rolling heather lay on 
either hand. Northwards, whenee we had travelled, the level 
line of moor led so evenly to the edge of the scar that no 
sign of dale or stream or any land beyond appeared. The 
moor top is one thousand six hundred feet above the sea, yet 
vegetation in the form of heather is far more luxuriant than. 
on the lower slopes of the moor, and its sole inhabitants, the 
grouse, more numerous than any species of wild-bird in the: 
more sheltered portions of the dale. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
TENANT-RIGHT. 


[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I am trustee for a small estate near this place. A 
respectable looking peasant called on me yesterday on some 
other business, and told me that he had lately paid £45 for 
the tenant-right of one of ou: farms. It consists of very 
rough land near the top of a mountain, and the rent is only 
£2 a year, to which must now be added the interest on £45. 
He has improved and slated the cottage, which was a very 
poor one, and given the old tenant, a widow, a room to live 
in on what is wealth to her, the profits of the sale. I cannot 
understand how people can give so much for tenant-right 
when such lond complaints are made of the difficulty of pay- 
ing any rent, owing to the low prices now prevailing.—I am, 
Sir, &c., N. G. Batt, A.M., 
Late Vicar of Norton-Lenchwick, Evesham- 
Rathmullan, Co. Donegal, April 14th. 








A DOG-STORY AND A SQUIRREL-STORY.- 
[To rue Eptror or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I note that in your paper you are publishing anecdotes 
about dogs. Permit me to relate one of a dog belonging to 
us named ‘Forte,’ a lineal descendant of the famous old 
‘Barry,’ the St. Bernard whose stuffed skin is in the 
museum at Berne, and who bore little resemblance to the 
large St. Bernard dogs now bred for the London market, and 
which would be of no use on the snow whatever. Now 
whether it runs in the blood or not I cannot say, but our 
dog is certainly the most “knowing” animal I ever met with. 
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—————— 
[ watch him often until I could believe he is endowed with 
buman intelligence. Well, last sammer a feud arose between 
tim and a dog belonging to my friend Baron de R—, and 
as his dog was much smaller, I gave him permission to drive 
off our dog and, if need be, to thrash him with his stick. Of 
course, this led to a very ill-feeling between ‘ Forte’ and the 
Baron. I am sorry to say the quarrel was kept between the 
three the whole season. At the end of the season, however, 
and at the last service to be held in the church, what was my 
amazement to see ‘Forte’ walking in the demurest and most 
ganctimonious fashion close at the heels of the Baron and his 
daughters on their way to church, as one would say, “As 
this is the Jast service, and you will soon be going away for 
the winter, let us at all events forget and forgive and part 
as Christians should.” In this heavenly frame of mind he 
followed the Baron up the steps, entered the church with him, 
and lay down in the empty pew immediately behind. As he 
knew the voices of my daughters, who led the choir in the 
gallery he sat up loyally during the music, but he seemed some- 
what uneasy during the prayers. He persevered, however, until 
the hymn before the sermon was finished; but when he saw 
the clergyman mount into the pulpit it seemed more than his 
nature could stand, so he gravely got up, put the entrance 
curtain aside with his paw, and quietly marched off. I am 
afraid there was not much reverence amongst the occupants 
of the gallery, who were astounded and convulsed with 
laughter at the sudden conversion and comical proceedings 


of the dog. 

Allow me one more joke, about a squirrel. A restaurant- 
keeper at the foot of the Waldeck had a squirrel in a cage on 
the front of his house. An American passed one morning, 
and, seeing the squirrel whirling his cage round, asked the 
man what he would take for the whole concern. The man 
said twenty francs, which the American paid. He then said he 
did not want the cage, but ordered the cage to be opened, and 
out bounced the equirrel into the pinewoods above as if over- 
joyedat his liberty. Whereupon the purchaser discoursed the 
late owner considerably on his cruelty to a little creature like 
that, and hoped it would be a lesson and a warning to him 
as long as he lived. Early next morning what was the sur- 
prise of the restaurant-keeper to hear the cage whirling round 
ata teemendous rate. The squirrel had voluntarily returned 
to his labours, and appeared as if anxious to make up for lost 
time. As his freedom had been purchased, his door was 
always left open and a supply of food kept, so that bis 
little lordship could enjoy his run in the forest when he 
wished, but he invariably returned to his work. In the 
autumn, when his drowsiness came on, he took to the woods 
for his winter’s nap, and the question is, Will he return in 
the spring? If he does not, I shall conclude tbat he has been 
shot by some of the lads who sell the skins and who look upon 
a roasted squirrel as a supreme tit-bit. It is a pity one did 
not see the face of the American when he realised the result 
of his benevolence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Interlaken, Switzerland. M.D. 





CAT-STORIES. 

[To Tue Epitoe oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—Anecdotes about dogs and cats are no new things, but 
it is a new experience for a cat to do “sentry duty” while 
waiting for rats. In Checkley parish, at the time this is 
written, a little girl has a favourite bantam hen, with which 
the house cat has long been accustomed to play. The 
“bantam” has increased and multiplied, and sleeps with her 
family in a coop on the ground, into which rats would have 
no difficulty in entering. At bedtime, however, pussy takes 
up her residence, and the bantam, the young brood of 
chickens, and pussy sleep in happy harmony nightly. If any 
rats arrive, probably their experience would be “sad and 
sharp.”—I am, Sir, &c., p.@ 


{To THz ZpiToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—A few days ago Mrs. Bardsley, wife of Canon Bardsley 
of Huddersfield, saw her cat jump on a table in the drawing. 
room, take a reel of cotton from a work-basket, and, after 
playing with it on the floor for a time, take it in its mouth, 
jamp again on the table, and put it back in the work-basket. 
—I am, Sir, &., Wma. WaALsHAM WAKEFIELD. 


[The enclosed has been read and corrected by Mrs. Bardsley, 








and is declared by her to be absolutely veracious—-Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





“BULLS.” 
[To ras Epitor or THe “ Srectator.”’] 
Srz,—I once heard a sermon from an eloquent Irish Roman 
Catholic priest, in which his reverence enjoined upon his 
hearers the observance of certain Christian duties. If you do 
not do so and so, said he, “ you will go to the bottom of the 
bottomless pit!”—I am, Sir, &c., W.T. Dz 


[To tHe Epitor oy tHe “Sprrcrator.’”’] 
Sir,—An Irishman, who was very ill when the physician 
told him that he must prescribe an emetic for him, said, 
“Indeed, doctor, an emetic will never do me any good, for I 
have taken several, and could never keep one of them upon 
my stomach.” An Irishman, at cards, who, inspecting the 
pool, found it deficient, exclaimed, “ Here is a shilling short; 
who putitin?” A poor Irish servant-maid, who was left- 
handed, placed the knives and forks upon the dinner-table in 
the same awkward fashion. Her master remarked to her 
that she had placed them all left-handed. “ Ah, true indeed, 
sir,” she said, “and so I have. Would you be pleased to belp 
me t) turn the table?” Doyle and Yelverton, the twu 
eminent members of the Irish Bar, quarrelled one day so 
violently that from hard words they came to hard blows. 
Doyle, a powerful man at the fists, knocked down Yelverton 
twice, vehemently exclaiming, “ You scoundrel, I’ll make you 
behave yourself like a gentleman!” To which Yelverton, 
rising, replied, with equal indignation, ‘No, sir; never. I 
defy you. You could not do it!” A merchant, who died 
suddenly, left in his bureau a letter to one of his cor- 
respondents, which he had not sealed. His clerk, seeing it 
necessary to send the letter, wrote at the bottom, “Since 
writing the above I have died.” ) 

A village curé, preaching about sudden deaths, cried,— 
“Thus it is with us. We go to bed well, and get up stone 
dead!” An old councillor, M. d'Herbaut, writing to one of 
his friends of an estate which he had just bought, added,— 
“There is a chapel upon it, in which my wife and I wish to be 
buried, if God spares our lives.” 

The Hodja Nasr-Eddin, a Turkish teacher and preacher, 
one night shot out of a window at what he thought wasa robber, 
but it turned out next morning to be his own caftan hanging 
up in the garden. Perceiving that an arrow had pierced it, 
he cried,—“ Thanks, O Lord, that I was not inside it, for 
otherwise I must have been killed.” 

Resolutions passed at the Council Board of Canton, a city 
of Mississippi:—(1) Resolved by this Council that we build a 
new jail. (2) Resolved that the new jail be built out of the 
materials of the old jail. (3) Resolved that the old jail be 
used until the new jail be finished. —I am, Sir, &c., x. 

(To tHe EpiTor or tHe “SrEcrator.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps the following may be new to your readers :—= 
A lecturer on chemistry said : “‘ One drop of this poison placed 
on the tongue of a cat is sufficient to kill the strongest man.” 
Lieutenant Ellizon said the Royal Niger Company wished 
to kill him to prevent him going up the river until next year. 
—I an, Sir, &c., G. R. N. 





TO ‘KAISER,’ A DACHSHUND. 
(To txe Epitor or Tue ** Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—Will these verses on ‘ Kaiser,’ a Dachshund, written by 
a little girl, be worthy of a space among your dog-stories P—= 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. Way. 





I have a friend, a dear long friend, 
Whose body seems to have no end, 
Whose podgy paws are broad and bandy, 
Whose colour is a reddish sandy. 


He looks at you with pleading eyes, 
And wrinkles on his forehead rise; 
And then you feel you must embrace 


A dog with such a human face. E. Fry. 





THE BUISSON INSTITUTE. 

(To tHe Epriror or THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.”’] 
S1r,—Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in a letter which appeared 
in the Spectator of April 11th, generously offers £20, together 
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with £5 from a friend, towards the above; will you kindly 
allow me to state, for the information of those who may wish 
to follow her example, that contributions for this purpose 
may be sent to me at address below, or to Messrs. Robarts 
and Lubbock, Lombard Street, E.C., to the account of the 





















“ London Buisson Institute.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


The High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey, April 13th. 


Frep. E. Pirxis. 








POETRY. 


TO A LADY, WITH A COPY OF “THE PURPLE 
EAST.” 


DaveurTer of Ireland,—nay, ’twere better said, 
Daughter of Ireland’s beauty, Ireland’s grace, 
Child of her charm, of her romance; whose face 

Is legendary with her glories fled! 

The shadow of her living griefs and dead 
I pray you to put by a little space, 

And mourn with me an ancient Orient race 

Ontcast and doomed and disinherited. 


Though Wrong be strong, though thrones be built on crimes, 
To know you, Lady, is to doubt no more 
That in the world are mightier powers than these; 
That heaven, the ocean, gains on earth, the shore ; 
And that deformity and hate are Time’s, 
And love and loveliness Eternity’s. 





* 


WILLIAM WATSON, 





MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
Ap MELPOMENEN.—(Od. IV. 3.) 


Quem tu, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem placido lumine 
videris, 
Illum non labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus 
impiger 


Curru ducet Achaico 
Victorem, neque res bellica 
Deliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 
Quod regum tumidas con- 
tuderit minas, 


Ostendet Capitolio : 
Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile 


pracfluunt 
Et spissae nemorum comae 
Fingent Aeolio carmine 
nobilem. 


Romae principis urbium 
Dignatur suboles inter 
amabiles 
Vatum ponere me choros, 
Et iam dente minus mordeor 
invido. 


O, testudinis aureae 
Dulcem quae strepitum, Pieri, 
temperas, 
O mutis quoque piscibus 
Donatura cycni, si 
sonum, 


libeat, 


Totum muneris hoc tui est, 


TuE babe who, entering on this 
mortal scene, 

Wins from Melpomene a smile 
serene, 

Will never grow into a second 
Sayers, 

Or figure in the Gentlemen v. 
Players. 


Nor will he notoriety command 

By tooling the superbest four- 
in-hand ; 

Nor rise to fame by snubbing 
Uncle Sam’s 

Or Wilhelm’s aggravating tele- 
grams. 


For him no Guildhall feast nor 
vote of thanks; 

But he shall sing, by silver Isis’ 
banks, 

In accents dulcet as a turtle 
dove’s, 

The birds, the groves, the “ gar- 
den that he loves.” 


Even in London the “ reaction- 
ridden” 

AmI by Tory tongues no longer 
chidden, 

No more calumniated as a 
scuttler, 

Since I abandoned politics for 
Butler. 


O Muse of Song, who Wagner 
bad’st unfeld 

The magic legend of the Ring of 
Gold, 

Teaching his fishlike daughters 
of the Rhine 

To sing a swanlike melody 
divine— 


To thee I owe it that in recent 


ART. 


——— 


M. TISSOT’S RELIGIOUS PICTURES, 


THERE is nothing new in M. Tissot’s method of illustratin 
the Gospels. To free the sacred narrative from the esdian 
tional forms of representation which have crystallised round 
it was the aim of Mr. Holman Hunt. Some years ago he 
made the experiment of clothing his religious pictures with 
the details of the land of Palestine as it exists now. No doubt 
the unchanging East makes this procedure possible in a way 
not to be attempted in the West. M. Tissot has done the 
samething. He has lived in the Holy Land, and studied the 
places and people exhaustively. The present Exhibition is the 
result of his labours. The greater part consists of a series of 
some three hundred and fifty small water-colour drawings of 
minute finish. Judging these works from a purely artistic 
point of view, we must say at once that they are of little 
interest. Though they are the product of a highly traineg 
draughtsman, they are not pictures, but merely illustrations, 
Wearisome attention to detail marks every one of the series, 
The colour for the most part is dull and opaque, seldom 
rising to harmony, and often falling to discord. The works 
are crowded with precise and beautiful drawing. Bat the 
entire absence of that faculty of seeing the whole and leaving 
out the irrelevant, makes these pictures too often a mere 
chaos of facts spread before the spectator. A picture shoulé 
be the summing-up of the jadge, not the verbatim report of 
the evidence. 

Throughout this long series remarkably little use is made 
of effects either of light and shade or of atmosphere. A dull 
tone is evenly spread over everything, no salience is given 
to individuals or groups by means of strong light or shade, 
The weather and the time of day seem the same throughout. 
The most striking of these illustrations are those dealing with 
the Passion. They are of the same type of art as the cruci- 
fixes to be seen by the waysides in Italy, where terrible 
physical suffering is treated in the most relentless fashion, 
Whether realistic painting is a fit way of dealing with such 
subjects may be more than doubted; it can only give the 
horror not the moral. Without the spiritual meaning can 
such terrible sights be elevating ? 

Painters have approached the Gospels from two different 
sides. One method has been to try and realise the scene, to 
paint the incident as it happened, giving the outward appear- 
ance of the event. Others merely use the incident as a means 
of conveying the spiritual meaning. In the works of M. 
Tissot the realisation of the scene from the realist’s point of 
view is the aim. The higher imagination never comes into 
play. For instance, take the temptation in the wilderness, 
and compare M. Tissot’s devil saying “ Make these stones 
bread” with Tintoretto’s picture in the Scuola di San 
Rocco. In the modern work, if it were not for the tradi- 
tional type of the face of our Lord, there would be 
nothing in the picture to distinguish it from an illus- 
tration of a book of travels in the East. At the mouth 
of a cave in a rocky mountain - side an old man is 
sitting and holding up two stones, while looking at him is 
another figure in repose. On the old man’s face there is 
a look of extreme cunning and malevolence which is ex 
pressed with great vigour. The extortion of backsheesh we 
should most likely take for his object if we had no label to 
the picture. Now think of the great imaginative work of 
Tintoretto. The gorgeous beauty of the fiend takes instant 
hold of the mind, as do the passion and vehemence with which 
the tempter makes a supreme effort to put forth the whole of 
his might to attain no less an object than a victory over 
divine power. The unerring insight of genius of the highest 
order saw that to make the figure of the devil ugly 
would but excite disgust or contempt in those who looked 
at the pictare. But contempt and disgust destroy the 
feelings of awe and terror. To realise the extent of 








Quod monstror digito years 


praetereuntium Dissentient Liberals, freed from 
Komanae fidicen lyrae : former fears, 
Quod spiro et placeo, si Forget the dangerous Dis- 
placeo, tuum est. integrator 
In Dante’s friend and Horace’s 
translator. 


the triumph we must have felt the power of the foe. 
Tintoretto spared no resource of his art to make the 
figure of the tempter lay hold of the imagination. To the 
force of a man in the plenitude of his bodily strength he 
added voluptuous feminine beauty. The frantic energy of the 
outstretched arms shows the greatness of the «ffort. No less 
is this vehemence expressed by the upturned face. In this 





C. L. GRAVES. 





splendid winged figure the beauty of the angel is still to be 
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geen, but become terrible by its fall, Did Milton, we wonder, 
gee this picture, so like is itto hisSatanP These are two very 
different renderings of the same scene. No doubt the modern 
may give us & truer picture of a Syrian wilderness, with its 
cave and rocky hills, and the costume of the epoch of the 
event. But, after all, which is the most eternally interesting 
to mankind, the aspect of the scene, or the triumph over 
temptation ? Of course it is quite fair to urge that M. Tissot’s 
aim is not to give a spiritual commentary, that he puts before 
us a picture of what would have been seen by some one living 
in Palestine at the time of our Lord. But with the greatest 
care and study how imperfect this must be. The recon- 
struction of the past in painting can never be more than an 
illusion. The painter is bound to paint not what was there, 
but what he thought may have been there. It is not a ques- 
tion between Tintoretto’s imaginative rendering of the event 
and M. Tissot’s actual representation. Both are works of 
invention, but one deals with the fundamental idea, the other 
with the physical envelopment. What has just been urged 
applies to all these illustrations, and accounts for their great 
want of impressiveness. They are not transcripts of fact, but 
the work of an imagination which is not of a high order. If 
this is realised it will be seen that there is nothing unreason- 
able in comparing them with the great works of religious 
art. But this will lead us to the conclusion that, owing to 
the necessities of the case, the realistic element must be faint 

and imperfect, and, whether we like it or not, we are bound 

to have creations of the artist’s invention. This being so 

surely it is better to have the painter’s thoughts about the 

subject unhindered by vain attempts to reconstruct the out- 

ward appearance of— 


“ The half-distinguished faces 
The clouded forms of long passed history.” 


The whole subject of religious art is a difficult one. The 
modern critical spirit finds it hard to assume the attitude of 
the early painters, who naturally represented Biblical events 
as if passing in their own day. Lucas Cranach painted Eve 
inthe Garden of Eden in a straw hat. Veronese made the 
guests at the marriage of Cana in Galilee Venetians of his 
day. But seldom has this been attempted in modern times. 
In oneinstance, however, was this accomplished in a remarkable 
way. Uhde,.in his picture of the Sermon on the Mount, has 
not shrunk from making the listeners Alpine peasants of to- 
day. The scene is laid in a pasture above a village at the 
foot of great mountains. Our Lord is sitting, while the 
people round are kneeling on the grass with sorrowfully 
bowed heads, only the little children are looking up at the 
Saviour. Deep reverence is expressed throughout this 
beautiful picture. Although this work justifies itself by the 
impressiveness of its deep feeling, it seems doubtful if this 
method can often be successful. The plan of reducing every- 
thing to the abstract was developed by the later painters of 
the Renaissance. Clothes became drapery, and the landscape 
backgrounds or architectural interiors were reduced to 
shadowy types. When this system was used by Michel- 
angelo it gave his great spirit full scope. His was a “soul 
that dwelt apart ;” the circumstances of place and time were 
bonds not to be endured by his titanic imagination. With 
Raphael too it succeeded. His perfect sense of beauty and 
harmony invested this abstract style with life, and kept 
him out of the arid wastes of the later painters who 
had not his gifts. These painters of the decadence 
reduced this style to a mere mannerism, and under 
their influence it became flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
So the modern religious painter finds himself in an unsatis- 
factory position. The critical spirit makes it almost impos- 
sible for him to use the people of his day as did the early 
Italians. He is thrown back on archeological realism with its 
petty research numbing the imagination, or on the abstract 
manner with its danger of empty unreality. The only 
English painter who has been able to use this last style, and 
to do great things with it, is Mr. Watts. But Mr. Watts 
deals with abstract ideas more than with events, and these 
can be best expressed by figures which stand apart from 
Space and time. He is possessed of a splendid sense both 
of colour and of form, and beauty of the noblest kind 
interprets the great thoughts of the painter. No doubt 
there will always be controversy as to the proper way 
of painting religious pictures. Some minds dislike the 
abstract and demand the concrete. Again, by far the larger 


part of mankind care much more for illustration than for 
imaginative art. These, if they cannot get their illustrations 
done on the spot, will always prefer pictures which have the 
appearance of having been so done. To this last class the 
pictures by M. Tissot will doubtless appeal. They know that 
actual representations are impossible, but these are as near as 
they can get. This apparent nearness is to them of much more 
value than qualities of profound imagination or high artistic 
attainment. Doubtless the interest of pictures giving a faithful 
likeness of a country such as Palestine will always be great. 
But this is a different thing from religious art. All pictures, 
when they deal with the past, must be the imaginings of the 
painter. And the mind that penetrates to the heart of things, 
and does not stop at the outside, will be the one the power of 
which will endure. H. 8. 


BOOKS. 


—==— 


MR. LECKY ON DEMOCRAOY.*® 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


Mr. Lecky’s accustomed gift of orderly and lucid and 
well-balanced statement is abundantly illustrated in his 
latest book; but we cannot think that, as a whole, it 
is quite as jadicial in tone as we should have expected 
from him. Not that he shows any unfairness as between 
parties. In referring to events down to 1885, at any 
rate, he is remarkably even-handed in his assignment of 
praise and blame; and as to what has happened since that 
date, one party, we regret to say, appears to us thoroughly to 
deserve whatever special censure it receives from him. But 
as to democracy itself, Mr. Lecky strikes us as giving too 
great relative prominence to the case for the prosecution, 
as generalising from insufficient data, and as not making 
adequate allowance for the encouraging inferences to be 
drawn from facts which he himself records. That there 
is a strong case against democracy we do not for a moment 
deny, and Mr. Lecky puts it very clearly and forcibly. It 
cannot be disputed that within the memory of living men the 
position held by the House of Commons in the regard and 
esteem of the British public has sensibly declined. This 
decline has ensued upon two great reductions in the 
Parliamentary suffrage, and has proceeded since the second 
of those reductions at an accelerated rate. It has had 
reference to a perceptible falling-off in the dignity and 
decorum of the proceedings of the House of Commons, and 
in its efficiency as a legislative body. A similar and even 
more decided decadence has been witnessed in the reputation 
and character of French Legislatures, comparing those of 
the Third Republic, elected by universal suffrage, with those 
of the reign of Louis Philippe, elected on a very narrow 
franchise. The low tone prevailing in French politics, and 
the singular paucity of eminent men engaged in their 
pursuit, are matters of common remark. Mr. Lecky also 
calls attention to the enormous costliness of the present 
régime in France,—a costliness due not merely, by any 
means, to the vast expenditure on military purposes, but, in a 
degree which alarms the best French economists, to an 
“enormous and wasteful expenditure on public works which 
are, for the most part, unremunerative; which are intended, by 
giving employment, to conciliate the working classes, and 
which are extended to every department, almost to every 
commune, as a reward for supporting the Government.” This 
culpable extravagance, as Mr. Lecky truly contends, is wholly 
at variance with the most characteristic qualities of the French 
people. In the United States it is unfortunately notorious that 
“personal dishonesty in the exercise of legislative powers 
prevails largely,” and that politicians as a class are widely 
looked upon with indulgent contempt, “the best life and 
energy of the nation,” as Mr. Lecky says, “ flowing habitually 
apart from politics.” This fact gives further illustration to 
his view that “‘ pure democracy is one of the least representa- 
tive of governments.” The lamentable condition of American 
politics is largely attributable to the strength and elaborate- 
ness of the party “ machine,” and Mr. Lecky maintains that 
“since this country has committed itself to democracy, the 
caucus system—which is but another name for the American 
machine, and which, like the American machine, is mainly 
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managed by a small number of active politicians—has 
grown with portentous rapidity. It nominates the can. 
didates for elections. It dictates their policy in all its 
details. It applies a constant pressure by instructions, 
remonstrances, and deputations at every stage of their task. 
It reduces the ordinary Member of Parliament to the position 
of a mere delegate or puppet, though at the same time it 
tends, like many other democratic institutions, to aggrandise 
enormously the power of any single individual who is 
sufficiently powerful and conspicuous to enlist the favour of 
the nation and dominate and direct the caucus machinery.” 

We are quite prepared to acknowledge the weight attaching 
to these observations, even though we think that as regards 
the present operation of democracy here they savour of ex- 
aggeration; and we fully admit the evils and the more 
than possibilities of danger in future to which the facts 
brought together and skilfully arrayed by Mr. Lecky bear 
witness. It is well that citizens of all democratically 
governed countries should study the actual or possible ten- 
dencies of that system of polity in the light of comparison, 
both with their own past and with the working of popular 
institutions in other lands. It is specially well that we in 
England should recognise the disastrous results which may 
be expected to ensue if we allow the mechanical element in 
politics to approach the pitch of development and power 
which it has long occupied among our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic, and that we should lay to heart the fact on which 
Mr. Lecky dwells with great earnestness and force, that our 
Constitution is exceptionally devoid of effective securities 
against any sudden rush of subversive popular feeling, on 
lines prepared for it by caucus-mongers and political adven- 
turers. It would, we quite agree with him, be a great mis- 
take if moderate politicians were to infer from their great 
triumph last year that there is no need for any change or reform 
in the Upper House, and we are very glad that Mr. Lecky has 
thrown the weight of his authority and influence definitely 
in favour of changes which, while preserving the hereditary 
element in that House, would qualify it, by the election of a 
Jimited number of Peers from the whole body to serve as legis- 
lators, and supplement it by the introduction in other ways 
of a representative contingent. But while welcoming Mr. 
Lecky’s warnings and recommendations as deserving the 
most careful consideration, we cannot but think that he 
has, on the one hand, taken more gloomy a view than is 
necessary of the natural developments of democracy; and, 
on the other hand, that he has failed to bring out the possi- 
bilities attaching to greater activity, both individual and 
organised, on the part of the higher and more educated 
classes. 


It may seem presumptuous to make the suggestion 
to the distinguished historian of the eighteenth century, 
but it certainly seems to us that conclusions of the most 
highly unfavourable tenour with regard to the working of 
the English Constitution might have been very plausibly 
drawn by a writer living at the time of Walpole, who 
agreed with Mr. Lecky and Mr. Herbert Spencer that 
institutions should be judged by their effect on character, 
The corruption prevalent in American politics may be very 
bad, but it can hardly be worse than that which existed in 
English politics at the period in the last century when a man 
of good position, having refused a “ gratification” in return 
for his support of the Government, thought it necessary to 
write apologetically to the Minister to explain that in his 
family it was not usual to receive substantial considerations 
for the discharge of political duty. Under various influences 
and by various means, the English oligarchy of the eighteenth 
century became purified from the taint of personal corruption. 
That taint was not of its essence, nor is it of the essence of a 
democracy. There is no reason in the nature of things why 
the abuses which have attached themselves to the working of 
democracy in America and France should not be purged 
away by the influence of an enlightened and energetic public 
opinion. In both countries, indeed, there have been by no 
means unimportant manifestations of such an uprising in 
regard to administrative corruption, and the action to which 
Mr. Lecky makes prominent reference as having been taken 
by the inhabitants of several of the States of the American 
Union, through Conventions sammoned for the purpose, 
to place constitutional restrictions on the mischievous 
activity of the local Legislatures and officials, affords, in 





TTT 
our judgment, very striking evidence of what may be 
called the self-righting power of democracies. In this con- 
nec‘ion Mr. Lecky discusses, in some very clear and interest. 
ing pages, the question of the introduction of the Referendum 
into the English political system, and, within certain limits 
pronounces distinctly in favour of the promise such “a 
arrangement would afford, in the way of security against 
hasty constitutional innovations, and also, perhaps, as a 
means of determining other important issues on which there 
is continued disagreement between the two Houses of the 
Legislature. On this point we are strongly inclined to 
concur with Mr. Lecky, holding, with him, that “popular 
opinion is likely to be least dangerous if it is an unsophisticated 
opinion on a direct issue, as far as possible uninfluenced 
by agitators and professional politicians.” But even more 
important than the adoption of measures by which popular 
opinion may be, so far as possible, preserved from giving 
decisions at important crises under the influence of con- 
fusing and inflaming appeals from demagogues and politica} 
adventurers, is the subjection of that opinion at all times 
to the influence of men engaging in politics with high 
public motives and a wide outlook. The great body 
of the English people is very willing to listen to counsel 
from those who are recognised as possessing special 
opportunities and qualifications for the study of affairs 
of State. The net result so far of the Home-rule moye- 
ment initiated by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 appears to ug 
to afford very satisfactory evidence of the capacity of the 
democratic electorate to arrive at sound conclusions, whey 
public questions are fully argued before it by thoroughly 
earnest and competent advocates, even if a mighty per. 
sonality and great eloquence are thrown on the wrong 
side. Let us multiply our constitutional checks by all 


means, but the experience of the United States, as clearly 
set forth by Mr. Lecky, shows that their existence, in great 
and effective abundance, is no guarantee against a degradation 
of political life. Indeed, it may fairly be contended that the 
very security of American institutions has actually tempted 
many of the best citizens to hold aloof from politics. Weare 


strongly inclined to believe that if, as a body, they were now 
to throw themselves into public life the worst evils of United 
States politics, and the odious “spoils system,” would dis. 
appear. But that self-righting power of democracies of which 
we have spoken can only be relied upon when leading citizens 
recognise the imperative character of the duty resting upon 
them to take a steadily active part in public affairs. If the 
strength of the “ machine ” is to be broken down in America, 
if its growth to an unhealthy predominance is to be effectually 
checked here, the classes possessed of culture and leisure must 
take the lead in the struggle against it. Mr. Lecky has much 
to say which is true enough of the tendency of democratic 
institutions to drive the best elements of a nation out of 
public life. Those tendencies, however, need rarely, if ever, 
prevail if the upper classes retain and exercise in the right 
direction an adequate measure of the high spirit and stubborn 
resolution by which in old days aristocracies were founded. 
They have special advantages in England for the discharge 
of guiding functions, and it will be more their fault than that 
of the masses if the course of democratic government here is 
not honourable and prosperous. 





LIFE & LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI* 


In the course of his preface Mr. William Rossetti expresses 
regret that the task of writing his brother’s biography should 
have fallen upon his shoulders, and not, as was originally 
intended, upon those of an old friend who had once seemed 
willing to undertake it. There are several reasons, he says, 
why a brother neither is, nor can be, the best biographer. This 
regret, we fear, will be fully shared by his readers, who can 
hardly fail ‘to recognise that the disabilities of which Mr. 
Rossetti speaks are singularly illustrated in his own work. 
Not only a near relationship, but also a certain similarity of 
temperament with the subject of the Memoir has made it 
very difficult for him to put his brother’s case fairly before 
the public. We do not mean to suggest that he shows the 
least disposition to suppress or garble facts —on the 
contrary, he writes with a candour which is almost dis- 





* Dante Gabriel Rossetti: his Family Letters, With a Memoir by William 
Michael Rossetti. London: Ellis and Hlvey. 
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goncerting—but that, like his brother, he, too, sees the 
world with eyes which are different from those of the 
general public, and fails in his task of interpretation because 
he cannot quite understand the people whom he addresses. 
The fact was, that though Rossetti was born in England, 
lived in England all his life, and knew xothing of the Conti- 
nent, except for a flying visit to Paris and Belgium, though 
he possessed a rare mastery over the English language and 
no inconsiderable knowledge of English thought and litera- 
ture, he was never an Englishman himself, but remained a 
foreigner in a foreign land to the day of his death. Half the 
tragedy of his life—for towards the end it was a most un- 
happy one—lay in the fact that he was surrounded by people 
who never quite succeeded in understanding him, and whom 
he himself never quite understood. And it seems to us that a 
similar lack of sympathy and mutual comprehension will 
stand between the reading public and his brother and 
biographer. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was born in London. He was the 
son of an Italian refugee, Gabriele Rossetti, by the latter’s mar- 
riage with a Miss Polidori, a lady of English birth, but Italian 
origin. We wish that the biographer had thought fit to 
give a fuller and more detailed account of his father’s life, 
for it is evident from what source the poet-artist inherited 
his faculties. Gabriele Rossetti, in spite of a somewhat 
humble origin, had distinguished himself as a leading member 
of the popular party in Naples; the fall of the short-lived 
constitutional Government in 1821 sent him in flight to 
England, and the memory of his patriotic songs made his 
exile perpetual. He is best known, however, not as a poet, 
but as the author of a commentary upon Dante,—a com- 
mentary that is more remarkable for a certain wrong-headed 
ingenuity, with which the author sought to prove that the 
Divina Commedia was written in a cryptic language, ex- 
pressing the opinions and aspirations of the Carbonari, than 
for any rare appreciation of the beauties of the poem. Such 
a glimpse as Mr. Rossetti does afford us of his father’s 
character and position in the family is a very pleasant one. 
He seems to have been regarded by his children with the 
warmest affection, a little tempered by respectful awe. 
One of the results of his influence upon his family was 
their saturation with Dante from their earliest childhood; 
another, especially shown in the case of the elder son, was their 
inheritance of his own revolutionary spirit. The father’s 
rebellion against the despotism of King and Church was 
reflected in the son’s revolt against the conventions of 
English literature and art. A certain impatience of re- 
straint manifested itself even in Rossetti’s student days. 
He rebelled against the drudgery of the Royal Academy 
school, and sought a quicker road to knowledge in the studio 
of Madox Brown; the latter set him to work upon copying 
pictures and painting still-life in the shape of pickle-bottles, 
and Rossetti rebelled again. It occurred to him that 
perhaps it might be easier to become a great poet than a 
great artist, and he appealed to Leigh Hunt—who was quite 
unknown to him—for a verdict upon his verses. Leigh 
Hunt, as may be imagined, passed a most encouraging 
opinion upon their merits, but gave a very discouraging 
one as to their pecuniary value. Rossetti, however, was 
determined not to return to the pickle-bottles, and next 
attacked Holman Hunt—also a stranger—who suggested 
a compromise between the unpalatable still-life of Madox 
Brown’s doctrine and Rossetti’s own desire to run be- 
fore he had learned to walk. The story of the early 
relations between these three comrades in art is amusingly 
told by the biographer. In both cases Rossetti seems to have 
somewhat startled the others by the impetuous enthusiasm 
and entire lack of reserve with which he introduced himself. 
Indeed, Madox Brown first regarded his overtures as a 
practical joke, and was fully prepared to show resentment. 
One gathers that what his biographer somewhere calls 
Rossetti’s “ John Bull’s nature” was in reality a somewhat 
boisterous bonhomie, which is rather un-English than other- 
wise. To this trio, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Madox 
Brown, was presently added John Millais, and, with one or 
two more subsequent additions, the Preraphaelite Brother- 
hood stood complete. This is not the place to describe the 
nature of the movement which was thus set on foot, or to 
appraise the value of its effect upon modern art. The actual 
Brotherhood, bond, club, or whatever it might be called, was 








not of long duration, surviving its birth for little more than 
three years; but the spirit took a firmer root, and the term 
Preraphaelitism, like other catchwords which happen to 
attract the public ear, has been repeated, used, and misused, 
ad nauseam. We find Rossetti writing in 1880:—“ As for all 
this prattle about Preraphaelitism, I confess to you I am 
weary of it, and long have been. Why should we go on 
talking about the visionary vanities of half-a-dozen boys ? 
What you call the movement was serious enough, but the 
banding together under that title was all a joke.” The 
united ages of the three boys, as Rossetti terms them, Hunt; 
Millais, and himself, amounted to just sixty years, to which 
Hunt, the eldest, contributed twenty-one. The biographer, 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, was also a member of the brotherhood, 
in the capacity of honorary secretary, so that his description 
of its actual aim and object, in view of the many conflicting 
and misrepresenting accounts which have been from time to 
time put forward by its admirers and its enemies, is not 
without interest. The Preraphaelites drew a distinction 
between “conventionalism” in art and “ conventionality.” 
They would accept an adherence to certain types, traditions, 
and preconceptions, which is manifest enough in the early 
schools of painting, but they utterly rejected “the lifeless 
application of school precepts, accepted on authority, muddled 
in the very act of acceptance.” The latter was the conven- 
tionality from which they sought to break free. As to the 
rest, the author writes :— 

“Twill take it upon me to say that the bond of union among 
the members of the Brotherhood was really and simply this :--1, 
To have genuine ideas to express ; 2, to study nature attentively, 
so as to know how to express them; 3, to sympathise with what 
is direct and serious and heartfelt in previous art, to the ex- 
clusion of what is conventional, and self-parading and learned by 
rote; and 4, and most indispensable of all, to produce thoroughly 
good pictures and statues.” 

The position actually held by Rossetti in the world of art 
and literature is very fairly and modestly defined by his 
biographer,—who by no means seeks to exaggerate the im- 
portance of his brother’s share in helping to inaugurats what 
proved to be a far-reaching movement both in poetry and 
painting. Unfortunately, he has thought fit to revive the long. 
forgotten quarrel between Rossetti and a quondam friend, and 
drags his readers once more through the unedifying squabble 
which was once started in the pages of the Contemporary 
Review. It was surely unnecessary, for Rossetti’s poetry, 
whatever its merits may be—and we must confess that we 
cannot share the high estimate formed of it by his brother— 
has at least triumphantly survived the fierce attack made 
upon it by the author of The Fleshly School of Poetry. Still 
more unnecessary was it for his biographer to enter into all 
the private quarrels of Rossetti and his friends; or to con- 
trovert, point by point, the slighting reminiscences that one 
of the best of those friends has left of him. It is possible 
that the late Mr. Bell Scott’s autobiography contained a good 
deal that was detrimental to Rossetti’s memory, and one can 
understand the bitterness of such a legacy from an old familiar 
friend; but Rossetti had long been dead at the time these 
memoirs were published, and, according to his brother’s own 
showing, Mr. Scott’s evidence was substantially correct, how- 
ever inexact in the matter of small details and occasional 
dates. These and other matters, which might well have been 
passed over in silence, or briefly alluded to, are treated at a 
great length, and make very painful reading. Rossetti had 
a unique faculty for attracting friends, whose devotion to 
him, even under most trying circumstances, cannot honestly 
be doubted. He had also a unique faculty for alienating 
them, and his brother totally fails in persuading us that the 
fault, when estrangement did come, was not upon Rossetti’s 
side. 

We are told that Rossetti was by nature of a gay and 
bright disposition ; but there is but little brightness or gaiety 
in his brother’s memoir, which touches only lightly upon the 
happier side of his life, and spares us hardly a detail of the 
darker side, lived under an ever-growing cloud of bodily sick- 
ness and mental misery. As for the letters which fill the 
second volume, they contain nothing that is worth recording. 
Without exception, they are letters written to members of 
Rossetti’s own family, and treat only of purely private and 
family matters. Rossetti was not a good letter-writer, and 
his correspondence, apart from its want of interesting matter, 
was not worth preserving for its form’s sake, 
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FIVE NOVELS.* 

THE prominent position assigned to the heroes and heroines 
of fiction is due in some instances to mere circumstances, 
and in others to inherent qualities; and an instance of the 
latter kind is afforded by Nell Haffenden, whose strong, cheery 
heroine, who loves work for its own sake,and is capableof taking 
up a purpose and sticking to it, and is unable to exist without a 
worthy ideal, may be said to belong to those whom Kingsley 
calls “souls of fire” in contradistinction to “souls of clay.” 
Destitute of home and relations, unselfish, fearless, bright, 
and essentially the reverse of morbid, on the strength of 
having £70 and a talent for sculpture she goes forth into the 
world undauntedly, and makes friends everywhere with a 
facility that does not seem in the least surprising to the 
reader, because he thinks her quite as charming as all 
der acquaintances in the book do. Though the ambition 
which is her first stimulant to action appears merged for 
awhile in love, when, having met and lost her heart to the 
right man, she speaks disparagingly of ambition as “the 
poor, thin sustenance of loveless lives,” she perseveres with 
her work nevertheless, and subsequently finds therein her 
best comfort when troubles arise that threaten to sever her 
from her lover; and the story inculcates (whether intentionally 
or not we do not know) the wholesome doctrine that effort— 
the striving to attain an object—is in itself good, and that 
plenty to do is a panacea for most human ills. Attractive as 
Nellis, she is by no means the book’s only attraction, for Mrs 
Tighe Hopkins has the gift of being able to laugh at people’s 
oddities and also do justice to their virtues, and so to 
describe them as to make her readers do the same—as, ¢.9., 
in the portraits of Mr. and Miss Gripp, and the inmates of 
the Anglo-American boarding-house—and her happy knack 
of reproducing picturesque eccentricities of character gives 
her work a similarity to the note-book of an artist who has. 
been sketching whatever queer nooks and corners he has 
come across in out-of-the-way places. The story professes on 
the title-page to be “strictly conventional,” but we venture 
to question the applicability of this expression to pages that 
exhibit so many unusual specimens of humanity; as a rule 
they are well drawn, but that praise does not include Martin, 
the farmer-lover, whose portrait can hardly be regarded as a 
success. 

It isso much a matter of course for a novel by Mr. Clark 
Russell to be nautical to the very core and evince complete 
mastery of seafaring technicalities, that if it failed to do so 
we should have serious doubts as to the authenticity of the 
author’s name on the title-page; but there is no room for the 
shadow of such doubt in respect of the thrilling, well-told 
story entitled The Tale of the Ten, which holds the reader’s 
attention satisfactorily from beginning to end. The action 
takes place entirely at sea, now on board the barque ‘ Queen’ 
and now on the brig ‘ Wellesley’; and the subject is the 
daring scheme of ten men who, in order to get hold of two 
‘tons of gold being sent from Sydney to England, embark as 
passengers in the ship that conveys it, determined to take 
possession, first of the vessel, and then of the precious freight. 
Though a spirit of prudence (or humanity ?) prompts them to 
set out with good intentions of avoiding bloodshed, yet these 
amiable intentions are frustrated before long by circumstances; 
and at this we are not greatly surprised considering the nature 
both of the pirates’ programme and also of themselves, for, 
notwithstanding the good birth claimed for some of them, 
‘they are, on the whole, as ruffianly a set of scoundrels as one 
would wish (or not wish) to meet with. Descriptions of ships 
and the sea and all that appertains thereunto are certainly 
Mr. Russell’s forte ; if he were equally successful in delineating 
human beings he would be a pearl amongst novelists. 

It is no easy matter to say how far the wild, untutored 
firshermaid who gives her name to Ja did, or did not, regard 
as a binding marriage the vows pronounced by her and Paul, 
as they stood barefoot in a stream of water, in the presence 
of an old woman. But if she did so regard it, she must 
surely have seen also that it was binding on both parties 
alike, and that consequently she had no right afterwards to 
act as if it were not, merely because the social disparity of 
position between them, whereof she was from the first aware, 





*(1.) Nell Haffenden. y Tighe Hopkins. London: Ward and Downey.— 
(2) The Tale of the Ten. W. Clark Russell, London: Chatto and Windus. 
—(3.) Ia. By “Q.” mdon; Cassell and Co, —— (4.) My Laughing 
Philosopher. By Eden Phillpotts, Londun: A, D. Innes and Co.—(5.) T're- 
garthen. By G. Norway. London: Hurst and Blackett, 





was brought forcibly home to her by an aceidentally overheard 
conversation. Besides, consideration for her child (if no other 
reason had existed) ought to have prevented her from refusing 
to accede to her phlegmatic lover’s request when he desired 
to legalise the informal union that had taken place six 
years previously. And altogether we think that In’, 
admirable self-devotion, courage, and power of loving 
will hardly save her from being relegated (as antici. 
pated by the author in the preface) “to the outer 
court and penumbra of most readers’ affections.” What. 
ever her view of the Noon Water ceremony may have 
been, Paul, at any rate, knew that it was a farce, and 
sinned with his eyes open; and whilst making every 
allowance for the extremely difficult position of a young 
preacher finding himself the object of the stormy love of a 
girl who thinks nothing of kidnapping him in a boat to 
extort his promise to wed her, it is yet impossible to approve 
of his manner of behaviour, or to avoid qualms lest he were 
that worst of shams, a minister of religion who does not 
really believe in his own doctrine. In the course of the story 
the possible importance of a shoal of fish to a fishing village 
is made apparent so vividly that, notwithstanding our sincere 
sympathy with the famine and pestilence-stricken inhabitants 
of Ardevora, we are yet inclined to wonder whether these 
Second. Advent saints did not take more interest in the 
coming of the pilchards for which they longed so earnestly 
than in any other kind of advent. 

We commend to the notice of any one wanting a good 
laugh, My Laughing Philosopher, whose varied character. 
sketches amply prove Mr. Eden Phillpotts to be endowed 
with those two excellent gifts of humour and imagination 
which are as necessary for caricaturing human nature in its 
mental and moral as in its physical aspects. If space allowed, 
we would give specimens of the author’s style by quoting the 
allegory of the spiders, snails, and daddy-longlegs; Pugsley’s 
adventures in Fiji; Peters’ conversion to domestic joys; 
Mawdle’s museum of curiosities; Montgomery, Poglad, &c. 
But as it is, we must content ourselves with extracting the 
subjoined description of the moral man-trap invented by the 
man who wishes to stop burglaries, and who has a modest con- 
viction that “as sure as I get seriously thinking about any. 
thing, so surely does an invention of some kind result from 
it” :— 

“First, there’s an indiarubber apotionce in the style of a rat- 
trap—quite painless and merciful, but so designed that the devil 
himself couldn’t get out of it if once caught. This is arranged 
to secure an adult just below the knee-joint, and in connection 
with it I have a cistern of cold water, which, when the trap goes 
off, begins running like a shower-bath just over the burglar’s 
head—of course, out of reach. With your gift of imagination 
you will easily conceive the effect of this on even the hardest and 
most depraved nature. But that is not all. When the concern 
goes off, a little mechanical contrivance liberates a hammer, 
which strikes a knob which lights an electric lamp of about 
two hundred candle-power. The rays from this fall upon a 
card which is arranged exactly in front of the victim’s eyes; 
and on the card I have printed a couple of texts from Scripture. 
It was rather difficult to choose just the right quotations, but I 
think I have managed to do so. You will find that the Psalms 
simply teem with apposite reflections for housebreakers caught in 
the act and some of the Minor Prophets appear to make direct 
allusions to them also.” 


It is sad to have to add that the only victim of this 
ingenious contrivance is the inventor’s wife, who is not 
soothed by the texts, and spends the next day in consulting a 
solicitor on the subject of procuring an immediate separation 
from her too-inventive husband. 

Praiseworthy mediocrity is the class to assign to Tregarthen, 
which is a chatty, discursive sort of tale, lacking in concise- 
ness, and capable of improvement by being cut down to half 
its present length, but wholesome and mildly pleasant. Lady 
Sarah, the great lady of a country neighbourhood, who “ kept 
everybody at a distance and then fretted secretly from a 
sense that nobody loved her,” being ambitious for her only 
son to make a grand match, will not hear of his marry- 
ing a charming girl whose want of money is her only 
defect. But however positively her ladyship may re- 
fuse consent, we are perfectly tranquil as to the issue, for 
the book is not adapted to cause a moment’s anxiety 
as to the ultimate dissipation of any clouds that may 
be permitted to become visible on the horizon; and we 
are always as certain of her being finally conquered by Mabel’s 
virtues as we are that the claims threatening to deprive Sir 
Theophilus of his title and estates will come to nothing as 
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gocn as Lady Sarah’s pride has been a little chastened by the 
alarm created by the claim. Washiness is no insuperable bar 
to readableness in the eyes of some people who do not regard 
power and originality as a sine qué non in fiction, or object to 
making acquaintance with characters of a hackneyed type, 
provided they are tolerably agreeable; and therefore Tre- 
garthen may quite possibly give satisfaction in some quarters, 
though we cannot say that the present writer derived much 
entertainment from it. 





IRISH SAINTS IN FRANCE.* 

Reavers of Six Months in the Apennines—a book which, if 
not very attractive to the general public, was found most 
interesting by all those who cared for its special subjects— 
will be glad and ready to follow Miss Stokes on her new 
pilgrimage, this time through part of France, in search of 
traces of her missionary countrymen. But it may be as well 
to begin the notice of her new book by a few words of ex- 
planation for students who have not read the former one, 

Miss Stokes began her travels a few years ago with the 

object suggested by Bishop Reeves in 1853, and pursued 
since that time by several scientific men, especially on the 
lines of philological study—this object being to gather up 
“fragments of national history,” “legitimate materials for 
national pride,” and by this means to make sight-seeing an 
aid to patriotism, or, as the Bishop rather quaintly put it, to 
“discover matter for self-respect.” He was quite justified, 
for there is scarcely a country in Europe where the Irish did 
not make their mark in very early times. Following in the 
footsteps of her Celtic countrymen, footsteps of twelve 
hundred years ago, Miss Stokes finds the mark of their 
genius in architecture and decoration, carving, metal-work— 
now chiefly known by coins and bells of the Merovingian 
period—and she leans to the belief that enamelling was 
originally a Celtic art, probably introduced into Gaul by 
those missionaries who were certainly great artists in 
illuminating books. St. Elvi, Bishop of Noyon, the wonder- 
ful artificer in metals and jewellery, was intimately known to 
the great Irish saints and their successors, and founded his 
abbey of Solignac on the model of Luxeuil, the famous founda- 
tion of St. Columban. The early connection of Ireland with 
the Continent is also shown in a most interesting way by the 
existence of the same legends in Ireland and France, dealing 
with the same animals, appearances, lights, mystic ships, 
sacred wells; or of a less religious character, such as “ Le 
Bossa de Fontenoy,” which is exactly the same story as “ The 
Fiddler of Knockgrafton,” so familiar with its “da Luan, da 
Mort ” to everybody who loves Irish fairy-tales. 

But though Miss Stokes found all these curious objects of 
study by the way, and derived even more pleasure from them 
for their own sake, we fancy, than as giving food for “self- 
respect ” or patriotic pride, according to Bishop Reeves, her 
chief aim in these delightful journeys was of a more personal 
kind. Asin Six Months in the Apennines, so in Three Months 
in the Forests of France, she has worked out from legend and 
history, assisted by every trace of early antiquity in church or 
cave or ancient well, the lives and wanderings of a few among 
those Celtic missionaries who came like a flood into Italy and 
France, as St. Bernard said, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
It is quite impossible to give anything approaching a list of 
the Irish saints whose names, sometimes oddly transfigured 
by another language, are to be found scattered throughout 
the northern and eastern provinces of France, A glance at 
Miss Stokes’s index will prove this. And while on this subject, 
may we express a hope that she will extend her travels and 
researches to Brittany one of these days? We fancy that 
she would be richly rewarded by the traces of Irish saints, 
even of St. Columban himself, to be found there. For 
instance, though she merely mentions his landing at Nantes 
and journey into Normandy, it seems probable that he did 
some missionary work by the way. <A ruined church at 
Quimperlé is dedicated to him. Inthe church of Locminé, near 
Pontivy, he has a chapel with his story in stained glass, and 
here he is supposed to have founded a monastery, and is 
reverenced, rightly or not, as the patron of lunatics, who 
are brought to his chapel for cure. And we know that 
many other missionaries, some of Royal lineage, came direct 





* Three Months in the Forests of France: a Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of 
the Irish Saints in France. With numerous Illustrations. By Margaret Stokes, 
Honora~y Member of the Royal Irish Academy, &c, London: George Bell and 


from Ireland to convert Armorica, and left at least their 
names and graves there. 

In the present book, Miss Stokes takes up again the story 
of St. Columban in Eastern Gaul, having before passed lightly 
over this part of his life, when she followed him into Italy. 
She tells in detail, and with much spirit, the story of this 
great missionary, whose energy was not only employed in 
teaching and founding, but was called to a tremendous 
struggle with the power of darkness in the shape of 
Brunehant’s ambitious wickedness, and the weaker vices of 
her grandson, Tbeodoric. In the peace that seems now to 
brood over Annegrai and Luxeuil, among the forests of the 
Vosges, it is very difficult to realise those wild Merovingian 
times, and still more, the earlier days before St. Columban 
and his twelve companions came from Ireland to restore 
the country’s lost Christianity. This was in the latter part 
of the sixth century. In the third, fourth, and fifth, the 
invasions of barbarous Germanic tribes had destroyed both 
religion and civilisation in these provinces; in 451, they 
and their cities were finally devastated by Attila and the 
Huns, who left Luxeuil a heap of ruins, and its once culti- 
vated surroundings—for it was a popular place of hot 
springs, approached by several roads—a wild forest solitude 
only inhabited by wild beasts. Hither came Columban in 
574, while Luxeuil was still not much better than a pagan 
settlement in the deserts. Here he and his monks lived, 
preached, baptised, and founded churches and monasteries, 
first at Annegrai, then at Luxeuil itself, where, from Miss 
Stokes’s charming description of the church and its religious 
atmosphere, something of his spirit seems still to linger. 

Columban was finally driven out of Gaul by the persecu- 
tions of Brunehaut, but his foundations remained, and were 
followed by those of his disciples and companions. One of 
the greatest of these, St. Deicola, still honoured as St. Desle, 
was the founder of the celebrated abbey of Lure, which now 
exists no longer; but two of his holy wells are still to be seen 
in the neighbourhood. Other well-known foundations were 
those of Fontaines, St. Riquier, Remiremont; but this is too 
long a subject, for no less than one hundred and five 
monasteries were founded by St. Colamban and his disciples 
before the end of the seventh century. This will serve to 
show that the field for exploration is large, and, considering 
the time that has gone by, we think that the traces discovered 
are remarkably numerous and clear. 

Bat less than half of this volume is given to the Vosges, 
Picardy, and St. Columban. We pass on to another Irish 
missionary, in his way quite as great, who landed on the 
shores of France nearly a hundred years later. This is St- 
Farsa, whose first journey was to England, of which Bede 
wrote: “There came out of Ireland w holy man called 
Farsey:” and who, under the protection of King Sigebert, 
founded the Church of Burghcastle, in Norfolk. In France 
his chief foundation was at Péronne, where he was buried, 
and where his relics are now enshrined in the church of 
Saint-Jean, his own church having been destroyed in the 
Revolution. Lagny was another of St. Fursa’s centres, and 
there his disciples Algise and Gobain left him, when they 
went to their work at Laon. His name, as St. Farcy, is 
still well known through this part of France; there is a great 
seventeenth-century painting of him in the town hall at 
Péronne, as patron of the city, and in an old manuscript 
preserved there we are told that every one whose diseases are 
beyond the science of the doctors,— 

“En priant 4 Saint Fourssy 
Est tost guarie et saine aussy.” 

But the great fame of St. Fursa rests upon his wonderful 
visions of heaven and hell, with which Bede, who writes of 
him, was very familiar, and which were possibly also known 
to Dante, who places Bede, we know, in Paradise. Various 
likenesses would seem to suggest that Dante may have drawn 
some inspiration from early Celtic visionaries, of whom there 
were many, though few greater than Fursa, judging from the 
analysis and translation of his vision given here. But Miss 
Stokes only touches lightly on this question, which, if it does 
not directly concern Dante critics, certainly tears on the 
history of Christian literature. It adds interest, however, to 
a very interesting and suggestive book, and helps the clear 
impression of contrast between the two acknowledged greatest 
among Irish missionary Saints,—Columban, strong in will 
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and rude fierceness;” Fursa, gentle and thoughtful, a poet 
and a seer, yet yielding to no one in divine zeal, and perhaps 
drawing the souls of France where his great forerunner would 
have driven them. 


BIG-GAME SHOOTING.* 

A sERIO0US reader perhaps feels a semi-apologetic mental 
attitude when acknowledging to himself the undoubted 
pleasure derived from the perusal of books on jungle life, but 
thero is no lack of justification for the fascination they 
possess. If fate has ordered his surroundings amid the 
pursuits of commercial, professional, or leisured life at home, 
the contrast—and it is contrast in great measure which consti- 
tutes pleasure—afforded by the hours spent in imagination in 
the depths of the jungle, following the tiger to his lair or 
tracking the wounded lion, is in itself a legitimate and ample 
pleasure. If, on the other hand, the reader chance to be 
himself a devotee of sport, and has (like the present writer) 
hunted the tiger in the self-same Terai jungles, whose 
characteristics Sir E. Braddon so vividly and so truthfully 
describes, and passed through some of Captain Melliss’s 
experiences in lion-shooting in Africa, the pleasures of 
awakened recollections, of silent criticism founded on a 
personal experience, and of hearty admiration for intrepid 
deeds modestly related is assuredly no less vivid a pleasure, 
though differing in kind from that of the reader whose aim 
is contrast to his present surroundings. But in such a book 
as Thirty Years of Shikar there is so much which is outside 
the region of tiger-stories, that no reader, however serious 
and little inclined to mere hunters’ tales, need blush to be 
absorbed in its pages. Glimpses of the Indian hunting of 
thrilling interest alternate with admirable descriptions of 
Indian life and Indian ways. The story of the District 
Magistrate’s work in the Santhal country, and the steps 
which led to its settlement, are “footnotes to history; ” 
while the shrewd comments on the nature and characteristics 
of the elephant and other animals are the more valuable that 
the truth has so rarely been written, and the popular con- 
Leption is so largely misinformed. 

The two volumes before us offer a marked contrast in the 
field of sport. The one is primarily a record of tiger-hunting 
extraordinary and of Indian pig-sticking. The other is of 
lion-shooting no less extraordinary and of hunting the African 
wart-hog.. Sir E. Braddon “ pooh-poohs the much vaunted 
lion,” and places the tiger on the throne as the king oi 
beasts. But we are inclined to side with Captain Melliss, 
and to regard the great feline which roams fearlessly over 
the open veldt, which scorns concealment, and needs no 
jine of elephants and beaters to drive him to face his 
enemy, as the nobler beast. A tiger will sometimes 
charge and fight with superb courage when “cornered,” 
and when no exit remains to him. Very rarely he will 
fight @ outrance, more often he will not fight at all even 
when surrounded, and when no devious “blind nullah” 
or ditch offers a chance of slinking away. Even lions will 
occasionally shirk the encounter, but Captain Melliss’s ex- 
periences show this to be the exception. The habits of the 
two animals are indeed wholly different, but there is little to 
choose between the two in regard to the danger of shooting 
either on foot. Sir Edward Braddon advances the bold 
opinion that shooting from a howdah is more dangerous 
than shooting on foot, and having ourselves tried both, 
the admission must be made that the position of greatest 
danger which the present writer’s memory recalls occurred 
when shooting with elephants. Nevertheless, we hold it 
to be beyond argument that unless the hunter be a man 
of iron nerve, great presence of mind, and, above all, an 
unerring shot, the risk of “walking up a tiger” is infinitely 
greater than any other mode of attack, and indeed must 
eventually end fatally to him who adopts these tactics, 
Captain Melliss dared these risks, not being apparently an 
absolutely certain shot, and his indomitable pluck and steady 
nerve bore him safely through; but many others (one quite 
recently) have been less fortunate. Reading his account with 
unqualified admiration of his pluck, we sincerely hope he will 
not undertake a second trip on similar methods, for the lives 
of such stout-hearted fellows are too valuable to be sacrificed 
without cause. 








London: W. Blackwood 
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Lion-hunting, however, demands a certain risk, for neither 
elephants nor “ beaters” are available in his case. Moreover 
his known characteristics afford a fair guarantee for his 
probable mode of action. The hunter knows how near he 
may approach before the gauge of battle is thrown down, for 
foe meets foe in the open field. But with the tiger—provided 
his head is towards the hunter—the mere fact of being seen ig 
itself a possible gauge of battle, for he depends on concealment 
and relies on his invisibility. But the comparative danger of 
this mode of attack or of that depends almost entirely upon 
the nature of the country in which the sport is carried on. 
This keynote is perhaps sometimes lost sight of by those who 
have not the advantage of actual experience. It obtains even 
more strongly in the case of elephant, buffalo, and rhino 
hunting. When the elephant is encountered in the open 
country, above all, when horses can be used, there is com. 
paratively little danger in the sport, and the same remark 
applies to the lion and the buffalo. But if the sportsman 
tracks the elephant or buffalo on foot in the swamp and 
tangled water-weeds, where the 6 ft. bamboo-grass towers over. 
head or the matted pasture-grass reaches to his middle and 
holds him as though with ropes and fetters, then he will 
gauge the possibilities of danger which such sport affords, 
Through such obstacles the great game move as though 
they were not, and, moreover, it is indisputable that amid 
such surroundings they evince a far more resolute and 
aggressive front, as who should say, “This is our domain, in 
which we reign supreme, and admit no intruder!” Jn such 
a case there is chance of Parthian warfare, and the hunter's 
second barrel alone stands between him and death. 

According to Captain Melliss the African wart-hog offers 
good sport to the pig-sticker, though neither in pluck, endur. 
ance, nor strength can he compare with India’s “ mighty boar.” 
His habit, too, of going to earth like a fox is inconsonant 
with one’s conception of the habits of his kind. The tusks, 
however, of the wart-hog—at least the uppers—are of enormous 
size and thickness, shaped more like those of the Albanian boar, 
and altogether outdo the Asiatic variety. Captain Melliss gives 
the average raeasurement of those he killed at from 9 in. to 
9}in. round the curve, and about 4in. round the thickest 
part. He unfortunately, however, does not say how much of 
this was exposed outside the jaw. The lower tusk exposes 
only a third, and the tusk of the elephant (an upper) like. 
wise shows but a third, though we are under the impres- 
sion that a larger proportion is exposed in the wart-hog’s 
upper tusk. It may be remarked that the largest tusk (lower) 
we have ever seen of the Indian wild boar—a trophy which 
fell to the present writer—was 8}in. round the curve. The 
upper tusk of such a pig would be only some 2in. or 3in. The 
height of the wart-hog is 30 in. to 31 in., a measurement which 
contrasts on about equal terms with his congener of India. 
Space forbids us to discuss the iriteresting questions raised 
by Sir Edward Braddon regarding the migrations of snipe, 
the imbecility, malice, cowardice, and treachery which (not 
without some truth) he imputes to the elephants, and a score 
of other topics which challenge the sportsman’s verdict. The 
book is written in fluent and admirable English, and not with- 
out considerable humour. Its illustrations, paper, printing, 
and style are very good indeed. 





LYRA CELTICA.* 
THE Celtic revival is especially active in the domain of 
poetry. The Celt is nothing if not poetical, and there- 
fore, whenever his intellectual activity is aroused, he turns 
naturally to verse. How large is the number of conten- 
porary Celtic poets is proved by the present interesting selec- 
tion. That portion of it which is devoted to modern writers 
contains poems by some seventy or eighty poets, and of 
these many, if not most, are actually alive. If, then, the 
present movement is maintained, and so great a number of 
our modern verse-writers continue to follow Celtic ideals in 
literature and to imitate Celtic models, it is pretty certain 
that the effect will be very strong on our literature. An 
active and enthusiastic body of writers inspired by the Celtic 
spirit are certain to import a new influence into our literature. 
Will that influence be for good or ill? The answer is a very 





* (1.) Lyrica Celtica: an Anthology of Representative Celtic Foetry. Edited by 
Elizabeth A. Sharp. With Introduction and Ncutes by William Sharp. Edin- 
burgh: Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. 1896,—(2.) Irish Ballads and Songs, 
‘The Penny Poet:,” XUI. 
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difficult one to give. We yield to none in our admiration of 
what Matthew Arnold called the natural magic of Celtic verse. 
There is undoubtedly a charm and a fascination about 
the old Erse poetry which it would be difficult to exaggerate, 
that subtle and mysterious charm which Wordsworth 
described so exactly in his famous phrase of “old unhappy 
far-off things, and battles long ago.” But though the pare 
Celtic poetry is delightful in a high degree, we are not sure 
that we like the poetry, which is English poetry with a strong 
Celtic admixture. The genius of the English language and 
literature seems to us too much opposed to that of the Celtic 
to tolerate the union. Translation and direct imitation of 
the old moods do very well, but the poetry which tries to 
clothe the Celtic spirit in garments fitted by centuries of use 
to the needs of English literature is a failure, though often, 
no doubt, a brilliant failure, Such verse reminds one of the 
anhappy Irish Kings described in Froissart. These children 
of Nature were putin the charge of an English knight, in 
order that he might teach them civil usages. His way of 
doing this was to force them to wear breeches and to give up 
their long cloaks and bare legs. The experiment, as the 
knight confessed, was not a success. When we see a poem 
infused with the Celtic spirit, but expressed in forms that 
have been bent and shaped to the needs of English letters, 
we cannot help thinking of Froissart’s Irish Kings. Celtic 
poetry seems to us at its best when it is nearest the wild, 
mysterious chants of the ancient Irish and Welsh. Let us 
illustrate what we mean by quoting from Mrs. Sharpe’s 
collection the ancient poem, ‘‘ Credhe’s Lament ” :— 


“The haven roars, and O the haven roars, over the rushing 
race of Rinn-di-bharc! the drowning of the warrior of loch da 
chonn, that is what the wave impinging on the strand laments. 
Melodious is the crane, and O melodious is the crane, in the 
marshlands of Druim-da-thrén! ’tis she that may not save her 
brood alive: the wild dog of two colours is intent upon her 
nestlings, A woeful note, and O a woeful note is that which the 
thrush in Drumqueen emits! but not more cheerful is the wail 
that the blackbird makes in Letterlee. A woeful sound, and 
O a woeful sound, is that the deer utters in Drumdaleish! dead 
lies the doe of Druim Silenn: the mighty stag bells after her. 
Sore suffering to me, and O suffering sore, is the hero’s death— 
his death, that used to lie with me!...... Sore suffering to 
me is Cael, and O Cael is a suffering sore, that by my side he is 
in dead man’s form! That the wave should have swept over his 
white body—that is what hath distracted me, so great was his 
delightfulness. A dismal roar, and O a dismal roar, is that the 
shore-surf makes upon the strand! seeing that the same hath 
drowned the comely noble man, to me it is an affliction that Cael 
ever sought to encounter it. A woeful booming, and O a boom of 
woe, is that which the wave makes upon the northward beach! 
beating as it does against the polished rock, lamenting for Cael, 
now that he is gone. <A woeful fight,and O a fight of woe, is that 
the wave wages against the southern shore! As for me my span 
is determined ! .+.. A woeful melody, and O melody of woe, 
is that which the heavy surge of Tullachleish emits! As for me: 
the calamity that is fallen upon me having shattered me, for me 
prosperity exists no more. Since now Crimthann’s son is drowned, 
one that I may love after him there is notin being. Many a chief 
is fallen by his hand, and in the battle his shield never uttered 
outery !” 
Here are “the authentic airs” of Celtic poetry, and very 
touching and beautiful they are. The verse of the modern 
Celtic revival is best when it comes nearest to this. When it 
is merely infusing a new element into English poetry the effect 
is far less happy. To illustrate our meaning we will quote 
first, and as an example of the imitation of the old manner, 
an exceedingly beautiful poem by Miss Fiona Macleod, called 
“The Prayer of Women” :— 


“0 spirit, that broods upon the hills 

And moves upon the face of the deep, 

And is heard in the wind, 

Save us from the desire of men’s eyes, 

And the cruel lust of them, 

And the springing of the cruel seed 

In that narrow house which is as the grave 

For darkness and loneliness . . . 

That women carry with them with shame, and weariness, and 

long pain, 

Only for the laughter of man’s heart, 

And the joy that triumphs therein, 

And the sport that is in his heart, 

Wherewith he mocketh us, 

Wherewith he playeth with us, 

Wherewith he trampleth upon us... 

Us, who conceive and bear him ; 

Us, who bring him forth ; 

Who feed him in the womb, and at the breast, and at the kne?: 
Whom he calleth mother and wife, 

And mother again of bis children and his children’s child en. 
Ab, hour of the hours, 


When he looks at our hair and sees it is grey ; 

And at our eyes and sees they are dim; 

And at our lips straightened out with long pain ; 
And at our breasts, fallen and seared as a barren hill; 
And at our hands, worn with toil! 

Ah, hour of the hours, 

When, seeing, he seeth all the bitter ruin and wreck of us— 
All save the violated womb that curses bim— 

All save the heart that forebeareth . . . for pity— 
All save the living brain that condemneth him— 
All save the spirit that shall not mate with him, 
All save the soul he shall never see 

Till he be one with it, and equal ; 

He who hath the bridle, but guideth not; 

He who hath the whip, yet is driven; 

He who as a shepherd calleth upon us, 

But is himself a lost sheep, crying among the hills! 
O Spirit, and the Nine Angels who watch us, 

And Thy Son, and Mary Virgin, 

Heal us of the wrong of man : 

We, whose breasts are weary with milk, 

Cry, cry to Thee, O Compassionate !” 


The poem is too fiercely pessimistic, too full of the curse of 
Eve, too much of a tragedy in which the passions of fear and 
pity are roused but to find no solution; but that it has in it 
the true gold we cannot doubt. The passion and the natural 
magic of Celtic song are both there to the full. Now see the 
result when the same writer tries her hand at Anglo-Celtic 
verse,—at the mixture of the two literatures, at English 
poetry infused with the Celtic spirit :— 


“Tue Sorrow or Detieut. 
Till death be filled with darkness 
And life be filled with light, 
The sorrow of ancient sorrows 
Shall be the Sorrow of Night: 
But then the sorrow of sorrows 
Shall be the Sorrow of Delight. 


Heart’s-joy must fade with sorrow, 
For both are sprung from clay : 
But the Joy that is one with Sorrow, 
Treads an immortal way : 

Each hath in fee To morrow, 
And their soul is Yesterday. 


Joy that is clothed with shalow 

Is the Joy that is not dead: 
For the joy that is clothed with the rainbow 

Shall with the bow be sped: 
Where the Sun spends his fires is she, 

And where the stars are led.” 
That is a pretty enough little poem, but it falls between the 
two stools. It is either too Celtic in tone or not English 
enough. 
The length to which our quotations have run leave us little 
or no space in which to deal with the main portion of Mrs. 
Sharpe’s book. We must not omit, however, to say that it 
contains a great deal of very delightful reading, and that it 
will introduce its readers to many beautiful pieces of verse 
before unknown to them. It is always difficult to criticise 
anthologies on the ground of omissions, because the editor 
can always plead, and plead truly, that he could not find room 
for every one’s favourite poems in a single volume. Still, we 
think in spite of this defence that the present work does not 
do justice to Mangan,—by far the greatest of modern Irish 
poets. His “ Dark Rosaleen” is of course included, but 
the two other poems given from him do not convey a true 
impression of his powers. But if Mangan is neglected, 
Dr. Hyde is done ample ample justice to, and this is a 
source of congratulation. Many of his lyrics contain an 
enchanting mixture of playfulness, melancholy, and good 
humour. “Nelly of the Top-Knots” is as delightful a song 
as any in the whole wide range of Irish literature. But: 
though we must be thankful for this and the four other: 
poems by Dr. Hyde, why were we not allowed the haunting 
verses which begin— 
“ She casts a spell, oh, casts a spell, 

Which haunts me more than I can tell,” 
—a poem which Mr Stead has most wisely included in the 
volume of his “ Penny Poets” which deals with Irish Ballads. 
and Songs. Dr. Hyde’s verse, it should be noted, supports. 
our contention that Celtic poetry is best pure and unmixed. 
There is not a touch of the English spirit in his fascinating 
songs. Mr. Yeats again affords proof of what we have said 
above. When he is entirely Celtic in tone, as in “ The Lake 
of Innisbree” he is at his best. When he is half-English, half- 
Celtic he is apt to be jejune and conventional, in spite of the 
high accomplishment of his art. 
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Justus von Liebig: his Life and Work. By W. A. Shenstone 
(Cassell and Co.)—Justus Liebig, as Mr. Shenstone well remarks, 
was a pioneer He was born in what, as far as his native Germany 
was concerned, was a pre-scientific age. It is strange, in view of 
the present condition of things, to read that he could get no real 
teaching in chemistry in Germany. His choice lay between 
Berzelius’ laboratory in Stockholm and Paris. He chose the 
latter, was introduced to Gay-Lussac by Humboldt, and admitted 
by the French chemist into his private laboratory. He returned 
to Germany to become Extraordinary Professor of Chemistry at 
Giessen (aged twenty-one), and Ordinary Professor two years 
later. In 1829 began his association with Friedrich Wohler. 
The two worked together for many years, not unprofitably, for 
they made many discoveries, of which isomerism was the first 
Their friendship was interrupted only by Liebig’s death. It was 
a fine time for research, for there was much to be discovered. 
That there will always be, but not in the regions which Liebig 
and his contemporaries were the first to traverse One is 
ceminded of the fifteenth century when the Italian scholars 
Poggio and his fellows, had the ransacking of libraries. They 
found what we are not likely to find, lost works of the great 
classics, Mr. Shenstone has given us a highly interesting 
biography. It was, indeed, time that such a book should be 
written, for Liebig taught Hofmann, and chemistry in England 
owes more to Hofmann than can be easily reckoned. 


Cratfield. By the late Rev. W. Holland. Edited by John 
James Raven, D.D. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Mr. Holland was for 
more than forty years vicar of Cratfield, a small benefice in 
Suffolk, not far from Halesworth. He found there parish records 
of unusual antiquity and interest, and spent much time in 
transcribing them. The result of his labours is given us in this 
volume. The earliest papers are the churchwardens’ accounts 
for the years 1490-1502. One of the most frequently recurring 
items are receipts of “church ales,” or potatio ecclesiastica, In 
1490 there were church ales on the fifth Sunday in Lent (Dies 
Passionis), Whit Sunday, and All Saints, the sums given being 
7s. 4d., 93. 8d., and 7s. 8d. respectively. One William Bruce left 9s. 
for another. The cleansing and mending of vestments cost 8d. at 
one time, aud 4d. at another. The sexton was paid 4s. 4d. The 
whole expenditure came to 12s. 4d. The years that followed 1502 
are also represented. In 1528 we have an inventory of Church 
goods. A pair of silver gilt chalices, four pairs of the same 
parcel gilt, a silver pyx, two paxes or osculatoria, a silver censer 
and boat for it (all parcel gilt) are the most valuable items, Of 
vestments there were four hoods of velvet, damask, &c., a white 
damask cope, six chasubles, albs and s‘oles, surplices and rochets. 
Of books there were four mass books, four antiphonaries, six pro- 
¢essioners, and other volumes. In 1549 all the plate was sold for 
£36 15s. 1d. (nearly £400 of our money); the other furniture was 
destroyed. The Guild accounts for six years (1535-1540) are 
given. Passing on, we find preparations for resisting invasion 
under the year 1587. The churchwardens spent money on armour, 
bows and arrows, charges of trained men, and also something on 
themselves. “Our soper at Beckels (Beccles) ” cost 12s., an 
enormous sum, comparing strangely with “ payde ” for gunpowder 
2d. Here is a curious little item,—“ In 1594, at Halesworth, on 
the feast of the nativity, the weather was so cold that the Rector 
could not thaw his ink to write down the names of Communi- 
cants.”———Another volume of parish history is to be found in 
Chronicles of Finchhampstead, by William Lyon (Longmans and 
Co.)—The church is a very ancient building, dating from the 
Conquest, if not before. The oldest parts still existing are 
the walls of the nave and the apse. The font is still 
elder, undoubtedly Saxon. An old chalice of the date 1592 
not now used, still exists. The Registers go back to 1653, 
though copies of earlier entries (up to 1609) are to be found in 
the Diocesan Registry. The history of the Manor is traced at 
considerable length. It was divided into two moieties. Of one 
of these a family of the name of St. John became the owner 
uniting with it the advowson. One of the family, the Rev 
H. E. St. John, was a Master of Foxhounds. Four generations 
of St. Johns held the living between them for one hundred and 
forty-eight years. This handsome volume is full of interesting 
facts. 


Krishna Kanta’s Will. By Baukim Chandra Chatterjee. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This is a curious story of life in Bengal as it is 
in a wealthy house. There is a certain simplicity about it which 
a Western reader notices at once. Nothing could be more artless 


than the way in which Hara Lil sets about forging a will; nothing | 


more childish than the method by which the injured wife of 





Gobina Lal shows her displeasure. Altogether, we have a 
real-looking picture of a domestic interior; but when we are told 
by Mr. Blumhardt, who has added some useful notes and a 
glossary, that Baukim Chatterjee was the “greatest novelist that 
India ever produced,” we are inclined to exclaim, “God 8ave the 
mark!”——The Lovely Malincourt. By Helen Mather. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—What is likely to happen when a father, anxious to 
cure the folly of a daughter who is refusing a most eligible 
suitor, sends her to London that she may meet with a little 
wholesome neglect? As the said daughter is the greatest beauty 
of the day, she extends her conquests more widely than ever, and 
becomes more unmanageable. These are the things in the tale that 
strike us as improbable, but it is readable, and not unpleasing, 
This is more than we can say of three tales which we may dismiss 
with the emphatic expression of our opinion that in varioug 
degrees they offend propriety, literary and other :—The Woman 
Who Didn’t, by Victoria Cross (J. Lane); A Hasty Marriage, by 
Sir Randall Roberts, Bart. (Routledge and Sons) ; and The Woman 
Who Wouldn’t, by Lucas Cleeve (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) It 
is hardly necessary, perhaps, to give the order of demerit, but the 
climax of offence is reached in the third——A Woman in It, by 
“ Rita” (Hutchinson and Co.), might be classed, at first sight, 
with the three just mentioned. But while we must decline to 
recommend it to our readers, we can acknowledge that the author 
has distinct literary ability and a good purpose to serve. No one, 
certainly, will feel any desire to imitate the career of the 
adventuress whom she describes. And though her Noel Grey 
seems as little likely as any human being to give help to the 
“friendless, desperate, forsaken” of her sex, it was at least a 
laudabie ambition. 


Angling, and How to Angle. By J.T. Burgess. Edited by R. 
B. Marston. (F. Warne and Co.)—Mr. Burgess’s book, published 
some twenty-seven years ago, has been revised and brought up 
to date by a gentleman who has an excellent right to speak on 
the subject. Mr. Marston, who is as familiar with the pen as 
with the rod, edits the Fishing Gazette, and has every opportunity 
of knowing what is being added to or changed in the gentle craft. 
And he has the advantage of receiving assistance from some 
specialists. Mr. A. J. Jardine writes about “ Pike-Fishing,” Mr, 
F. M. Walbron on “North-Country Flies” and “ Creeper- 
Fishing” (a “creeper,” it may be explained, is a stone-fly. It is 
called a “creeper” when it is in its caddis phase of existence), 
The editor contributes a paper on the highly scientific and 
remunerative art of “ Dry-fly Fishing.” 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 18350, 
Vol. III. By James Ford Rhodes. (Macmillan and Co.)—This 
third volume of Mr. Rhodes’s very full narrative includes some- 
thing more than two years. It takes up the story at the first 
election of President Lincoln, and carries it on to the early part 
of 1862. The first chapter (the twelfth of the whole work) is 
peculiarly interesting, for it contains a general review of social 
progress in the States during the period ending in 1860. 


Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots. By Mrs. Alan Gardner, 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This “ Narrative of a Winter’s Travel and 
Sport in Northern India” is one of the most charming volumes 
that we have ever seen. Mrs, Gardner does not spend much time 
on her journey. At p. 7 she has reached Kurrachee, and at p. 22 
Rampur, a town in a State tributary to Kashmere, and close to 
the hunting-grounds which were to be first attacked. The sport 
itself seems not to have been of a first-rate quality. There were 
many disappointments, especially in the matter of big game. 
Here is an extract from the diary :—“ Oct. 24th. Alan started up 
the hill at four this morning—pitch dark and very cold. He re 
turned to luncheon, and had only seen one small stag of about 
eight points, which they could just make out with the telescope, 
feeding on the opposite hillside. In the evening he went out 
again, but without success.” It has been found necessary to 
establish a “close” time to prevent the total extirpation of the 
deer. But it must be very difficult to enforce. Where the 
native ruler is in earnest, however, it can be done, At 
Johdpore Sir Pertab Singh has preserved wild-boars to such 
good purpose that it is the best place for pig-sticking in India. 
Sometimes game was obtained, a big bear, for instance, was shot 
in the Maharajah of Uri’s preserve, and another at Kotah, near 
the end of the journey. Winged game was commonly abundant. 
But the chief charm and interest of the volume lies in the 
description of life and manners. Mrs. Gardner’s humorous and 
kindly gossip about the ways of her humble companions, the 
shikari, the cooks, the ayah, who seems to have been anything 
but a help, and the rest,is most entertaining. Then she hasa 
good deal to tell us about the higher class, the Rajabs and others, 
who entertained her and her husband. The mingling of mag- 
nificence and what we should call squalor ia their surroundings 
is sometimes very curious. Of all the native princes whom she 
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gaw, the Maharajah of Chamba and his brother seem to have been 
the best. He isa quite admirable ruler. 

Deuterographs. Arranged and annotated by Robert B. Girdle- 
stone. (Clarendon Press.)—In this volume we have a critical 
study of those passages in the Old Testament where the same 
incident is repeated in language that is either practically identical 
or that has various points of difference. It will be found an in- 
teresting and valuable contribution to Biblical criticism,—it 
ghould be understood that Mr. Girdlestone takes the conservative 
side. 

Books and Play~- Books. By Brander Matthews. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—Mr. Matthews bas much that is interesting 
to tell us about copyright, the subject of his first essay. Who 
would not be a Venezuelan author? Venezuela gives a perpetual 
copyright, and if there were only a reading public would be a 
paradise. On plays and playrights he has something to say, and 
he criticises critics, English critics especially, with severity. The 
English novel is naught, and the Spectator, among other journals 
exaggerates its merits. He thinks better of Messrs. Andrew 
Lang and Robert Louis Stevenson than he does of most Britishers. 
“Huckleberry Finn” he pronounces to be Mark Twain’s best 
story, and we are not disposed to quarrel with him here, nor when 
he appreciates MM. Francois Coppée and Ludovic Halévy. 
Altogether Mr. Matthews is a little too cock-sure, bu‘ he is worth 
veading. Is not “nervous and satisfactory ” a curious collocation 
of epithets when one desires to praise a certain translation ? 

Dainty Poems of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Kate A. 
Wright. (Combridge, Birmingham.) — There are some very 
pretty poems here. Sir Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., Mr. Norman Gale, 
Mr. Le Gallienne, Oliver Wendell Hoimes, Charles Kingsley, Dr, 
G. Macdonald, Mr. William Morris, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Lord 
de Tabley, and Mr. Aubrey de Vere are among the writers laid 
under contribution. The greatest name of the century is absent; 
and Miss Wright’s plan does not include the great poets of an 
earlier generation,—Byron, Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth. 
But the collection is choice and interesting. 

Courtship by Command. By M. M. Blake. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—This is a smartly written story of Napoleon in the part of 
a match-maker. The Emperor, then at the zenith of power, 
marries his step-son, Eugtne de Beauharnais, to the Princess 
Augusta of Bavaria, and his step-daughter to the Crown Prince 
of Baden, himself, in former days, the lover of the Bavarian 
Princess. There is a very spirited description of Josephine and 
her imperious husband. Altogether, the little drama is well put 
on the stage and made to move very briskly. We must not 
forget to say that the book is cleverly illustrated by the writer. 

Corporation Plate and Insignia. By Llewellyn Jewitt and W. H. 
St.John Hope. 2 vols. (Bemrose and Sons.)—The late Mr. Jewitt 
put together the substance of this book, and Mr. Hope has enlarged, 
corrected, and generally completed it. It may be taken as quite 
certain that the information here collected could not be found 
elsewhere. We do not pretend to criticise the work; even to 
describe it is beyond our power within any possible limit. The 
plan has been to take the counties of England and Wales in 
order, to name the municipal towns and cities in each of them, 
corporations old and new being included; and to enumerate and 
describe, often with the help of drawings, the plate, the maces, 
great and small, the armorial bearings, and generally the para- 
phernalia that belong to them. It will probably surprise most 
readers to see what a wealth of objects of antiquarian and 
historical interest is included in the possessions of English 
towns. Of course Lonion stands at the head of all, for the 
number and the magnificence of its corporate riches Not 
only does the Corporation itself own great possessions in 
this way, but the Wards have property of their own. It 
is not surprising that no less than seventy pages have 
been allotted to the Metropolis alone. Nor does the descrip- 
tion of these treasures possess an antiquarian interest only. 

There is a close connection between them and history, the 
growth of the municipalities being not the least important side 
of the general development of English life. There are places 
too, which, relatively to their size, are wealthier than London 
itself. There is, for instance, Abingdon, which has four maces, 
all of the seventeenth century, a mayor’s gold chain and badge, 
seals, and a fine collection of plate, In this last are two loving- 
cups, six punch-bowls, five tankards, two goblets, two candle- 
Sticks, ten salt-cellars, a tobacco-plate, and a number of minor 
articles. Twelve towus have fifteenth-century maces, the oldest 
being an iron mace belonging to Colyford. The House of Lords’ 
mace is of the date of 1660, that of the Commons eleven years 
older, but with a head altered in 1660. The Lords’ (second) mace 
is the largest in England, measuring 5 ft. 1} in., except those of 
Winchester and London, which beat it by 1} in. 

The Land of Arthur: its Heroes and Heroines. By Marie 





Trevelyan. (Hogg.)—The theorists who locate the great Celtic 
hero in Cumbria will find their hands full when they seek to 
dispose of Miss Trevelyan’s arguments. She collects and marshals 
all the evidence that is to be found for a Welsh Arthur. It 
is not all, it is true, strictly historical, possibly little of it is 
so, but it makes, on the whole, a respectable show. Arthur is 
only one of the Welsh heroes whom the author celebrates. She 
dedicates her book to the “immortal memory of Llewelyn, son of 
Gruftydd.” English authors do not appreciate the Prince quite 
so highly as does his countrywoman, And she does not fail to tell 
the story of all the heroes of the principality. Conspicuous among 
them stands Owain Glyndwr (to give the orthodox spelling) ; 
chap. xxvii., in which his exploits are related, is particularly 
interesting. We are glad to see that Miss Trevelyan considers it 
his chief title to the gratitude of the Welsh that he did something 
towards “building up the goodly ship of British unity.” This 
was beyond Glyndwi’s own vision, but it is certainly true. It is 
to be hoped that no silly sentiment about Welsh nationality will 
try to undo the work. 


The Sin-Eater, and other Tales. By Fiona Macleod. (Patrick 
Geddes and Co.)—Does the reader wish to sup full of horrors ? 
Here is his chance. If his taste lies especially in the direction 
of “ blugginess,” let him read how Manus MacCodrum was killed 
by the seals. The “Daughter of the Sun” is equally dismal— 


indeed, this quality is maintained with quite admirable con- 


sistency—but it isless strongly coloured. The author dedicates 
his book to “ George Meredith.” Let him remember that only 
Achilles can wield the Pelian spear. 


Old-World Japan: Legends of the Land of the Gods. Retold by 
Frank Rusder. (George Allen.) —These legends are curious,— 
little like, we are inclined to say, what we should have expected 
from the place of their origin. They are full of a fanciful senti- 
ment which it is not easy to harmonise with the practical Japanese 
character. Tales, indeed, they can scarcely be called; they are 
rather fancies. The “dawn and evening” theorists will welcome 
them as a confirmation of their theory. Mr. T. H. Robinson’s 
illustrations are decidedly good. He has been able to idealise 
Japanese traits without making them untrue to nature. 


Mists. By Raymond Jackberns. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)— 
These are interesting little stories, with a touch of the marvellous 
in them, as when a water-lily turns into a little girl, a daughter 
of the Nixies, or a country maiden pays a visit to Fairyland. 
From the same author and publisher we have another volume 
of stories, An Uncut Diamond, and other Stories. These are tales 
of real life, some with English scenes, some with Italian, and 
fairly good.—NMils Jonasson. By Ernest Ahlgren. (The Unicorn 
Press.) —This is a really charming little story of a Swedish cow- 
keeper and his dog. The two save a herd of cows from death 
by burning, and the old man insists on being accompanied by his 
dog —‘ Fieldman’ by name—when he goes to the church to re- 
ceive the medal awarded to him for courage. It is a simple 
tale enough, but well told. 


Punishment and Reformation. By Frederic Howard Wines, LL.D. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Dr. Wines gives us here the re- 
sult of study and of experience. He has made himself acquainted 
with the history of human thought on the question of punishment, 
and he has seen modern systems at work. His book is interesting, 
and should be useful, stimulating that serious interest in crime 
and the criminal which is as salutary as the frivolous interest 
is noxious. We should like to have the reference to the passage 
in which Tacitus denounces the Christians for “teaching the 
dangerous and Utopian doctrine that all men are brothers.” 
Tacitus's great charge against the Christians, whom he probably 
failed to distinguish from the Jews, was that they were actuated 
by the “ odium humani generis” (Ann. xv. 49). 


By the North Sea. By Emma Marshall. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
Mrs. Marshall has got hold of a real historical personage for the 
central figure, if not exactly the heroine, of her story. Mrs. 
Bridget Bendyst, of the Salt Pans, near Yarmouth, actually 
lived, and was, in fact, the grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 
She is not particularly interesting, however, nor do the fictitious 
personages which surround her make up for what is wanting in 
her. In short, By the North Sea is not one of Mrs. Marshall's 
happiest efforts in local fiction. It is, however, sufficiently good 
to be quite rerdable. We cannot compliment the illustrator on 
a uniform success. The little bits of landscape and architecture 
are pleasing; but for the figures little can be said. 


We have great pleasure in noticing Vol. III. of Picturesque 
Ceylon, by Henry W. Cave, M.A. The first and second parts :f 
the series have met everywhere—and in Ceylon itself as much 
as elsewhere—with well-deserved appreciation. We are glai to 
find Mr. Cave carrying on his work. The region that he illus- 
trates this time is “ Nuwara Eliya and Adam’s Peak.” To say 
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that this book is as worthy of its subject as its predecessors is 
praise enough. 

A Point of Conscience. By Mrs. Hungerford. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The verdict pronounced upon Mrs. Hungerford’s last 
new work will depend a good deal upon whether the reader is, or is 
not, of the number of those who usually enjoy her novels, for there 
is nothing in A Point of Conscience that seems likely to make any 
material alteration in previously conceived opinions as to the 
author’s merits. The book appears to us to be harmiess rubbish, 
somewhat below the level to which she is capable of attaining. 

Londo Idylls. By W. J. Dawson. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—We have found in earlier books by Mr. Dawson so much to like, 
that this volume has been a great disappointment. A magnilo- 
quent preface introduces us to ten stories and sketches which miss 
their effect by the extravagance of their language. Let any con- 
sider, for instance, the style of the narrative which bears the title 
of “The Third Man.” The speaker is supposed to be one of three 
sailors, and he tells a yarn of his early life. This is how he de- 
scribes his wife’s eyes :— Quiet as a pool, and as cold, too, and 
the soul that looked out like a strange water-creature with no 
warm human blood in its veins.” Strange words for a sailor to 
use to his two companions under the bulwarks of a ship in the 
Pool! “The Music of the Gods” has some merit as a fanciful 
romance, but it is not a “ London Idyll.” And how unlucky that 
Mr. Dawson makes his hero a Balliol man, and represents him as 
meeting a friend “ coming out of Christ’s.’ Perhaps the best of 
the ten pieces is “The Transformation of John Loxley.” It is 
noteworthy that Mr. Dawson makes his clergymen profligates or 
fools; his solitary Noneonformist minister is a long-enduring 
hero. But what of the “ constriction of the brain which afflicts 
the priest”? Will Mr. Dawson arrange in order of “ constricted- 
ness” these four,—(1) average clergyman; (2) average minister ; 
(3) average Church layman; (4) average Dissenting layman ? 
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—_—— 





FIRST 


SPECTACLES. 

















SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E. = ied and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture now ber the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO3UE sent free on appl 
cation to 
TRADE-MARK. 

E. DENT and CO, | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

TION, JULY 1th and 15th. Two of £37 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum. Council Nominat:ons of £15 per anunm may be 

awarded to bovs who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshiys.—For part:cu:ars 
apply to the HEAD-MASIER or SECRETARY. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fe'low of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities, Bovs pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. Scholarships, £55—£10, in July.—PRE- 
PARATORY DEPARIMENT for BOYS under 13. 





Tt PAeeeee MOUNT AVENUE, EALING.—A 

SELECT SCHOOL for a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. hefined H me Life, combined with special Educational advantages. 
Pupils from tbe Co'onies and Abroad receive ind vidual care and attention. The 
MIDSUMMER TERM will COMMENCE APRIL 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss K, G. HILL. 





ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE OHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
practical study of French and German, Music, Painting. English cmforts. 
Large shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen m untes from town. Reference. 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes. GUYE. 





W ANTED, TYPE-WRITING, by a LADY. 


Terms:—I1s. per 1,00 words. 
Apply, Mss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 
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URAL OLLEGE, 
OYAL AGE FOUL» 9 
Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 


For 
apply PRINCIPAL. 
sta NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINAUION, 
oo &e., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not !e-s than SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 
in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 


Yard, Westminster. 


T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
S Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl« men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on defin'te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clereymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guireas Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 


Warden. 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 


Large, well-built establizhment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &, S'rong staff; swall classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matricalation Examination, Olimate brac- 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


RADFIEL D COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

valne 50 guiness, and SIX KFXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will te COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at last, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Sch: ol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896,—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several KNTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


LDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL by the Seaside, of homelike character, with individual 
teaching. Sebolarships gained ut Winchester, Charterhouse, Westminster, 
Radley, Braifield, Malvern, &. — Full particulars from Rev. W. G. 
WILKINSON, 


JELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen yeurs of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve, Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst.d, Essex, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS will be estab- 
lished in the Summer Term, No extra charge. TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 
—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 
































AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

YA for GIRLS.—Lsrge House, and cight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prespectus on application to 

Miss 8. OARR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30 a 

year, will be HELD in JULY. Clas ical, Modern, Science, and Kngineer nz 

sides, Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholar- 

sh'ps and Exbibitions have been gain d at the Universities, —NkXT TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ELVERTON cO LL SB G@ EB. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 


PS O M Go @ EL & BB @ &B, 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXBIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, 


JQETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 7th. OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A 
number, v.rying from £60 to £20, will be open for Competiiion in JULY to 
ys between eleven and fifteen. These sums are deducted from the Annual 
School Fres (£105).—For Pro pectuses, and particulars of Open ;Scholarships, 
apply to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. 


Ke IRK BRAMWITH RECTORY, DONCASTER.— 
Rev. T. F. ROLFF, M.A. (All Sonls’, Oxford’, ]a‘e Head-Master Tam. 
arth Grammar School, RECEIVES BOYS preparing for the Public ¢chools. 
tuation thoroughly healthy. References to Dean of kly, Sir H. H. Lawrence, 
Bart., Sir George Young, Bart. Terms, £80 to £100 per annum. 























LADY, experienced and successful teacher, WISHES 
for ADDITIONAL LESSONS, Oambridge Higher Local Ist Olass 
Honours (A.B.0.) Advanced Latin, thorough French and I alan, conversa- 
9 and grammatically. Fnzlish language and litera'u'e. Preparation for 
——,” Olasses for Teachers,—Audress, “ M, P.”” 5 Westmoreland Road, 





ANTED, for the GUISBOROUGH GRAMMAR 

PS Sly ater ce yang men. to soe upon ap duties after the Summer 
vptember.—For fui ther particulars a) to J. W. CLARKE, Esq, 

Olerk to the Governors, Guisborough, Yorkshire. saad —— 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARM3, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. DairySchool. Veterinary Science. Surveying. Horticulture. 
Workshops. Laboratory, &c.—Full information from the Director at above 
addres;, or from 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 





HARLOW, ESSEX (overlooking HERTS.) 


e. M ALR. F286 COLLEG E.— 

Warden: Rev. L. B. TOWNE, Vicar St. John Baptist. Head-Master and 
Chaplain: Rev. 8. G. JOEL, M.A., many years Assistant-Master, Oundle.—PRE- 
PARATORY CLASSES to enable Boys to compete for Open Scholarships and to 
secure good p’aces on entering the Public Schools, ae gymnasium, &c, 
RerrRENces: The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B.; 
Dr. Haig Brown, Charterhouse; Rev. Canon Bell, Marlborongh Ovllege ; Sir Dsce 
Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the P:ince of Wales; Sir 
Edward R. Russell, Liverpool. Terms, sixty guineas.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiueers in the Pablic 
Works | epartmevt, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintenden's in the 
Telegiaph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £100a year. Besides th»-e, 

one or more Scholarships of £25a year will be awarced to boys under 13; who 

are intended for the Navy.— Particulars and conditions from the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
\Cambridge Higher Local Cert ficate in Honours), assisted by a University 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys uncer six years of age are taught in the Kivder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Friebel Soc +tr. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a) ear according to age.—PIXHOLME, DORKING. 








EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A D 1512. 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters, 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancivg, Marltoro’, Winchester, 
Ripon, and other Schools.—N EXT 1 ERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
For Terms, Scholarships, &¢, apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 

REQUIRED for the Michaelmas Term, about the middle of September. 

He must be a Graduate cf Oxford or Cambridge, and in Priest’s orders. All 

applications must be sent on or Le‘ore May lst to the BURSAR of Rosswll, who 

will give all needful informstion. Addres:, Captain J. ROBERTSON, Bursar, 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tenis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS. 


WN ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM S. W. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A, LL.D. (Cantab ) 

Spec'al care in all matters 1e'ating to health, character, and good manners: 
thorough groun’ing in elementary work: plenty of ont-door games. In 1595 
the Schoo! passed all its candidates for the London Matriculation, the Cambridge 
Local (ail Form V.), and the College of Preceptors («ll Form IV.) 








STON EYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gvined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge, The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
ando her Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. Kk, H. 
Haiving has just been elected to an Open House Scholar-hip at U: pingham 
&chool. The SUMMER TEKM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 23rd. 


(Pesos HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: THE VEN. THE ARCHDKACUN OF MANOHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 
Application fcr Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School ; or ta 
the Hon. Secretary, H.C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Bc arding Honse: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 


ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, of good character, received from ’ublic or Pre 
paratory Schools for— 

1. Colonial and Agricultural Training, Land Agency, &c. 

2. Other Occupation at Home or Abroad. 

Public School Discipline. 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whese fature is uncertain continue a general 
praciic»] ecucation, with msnual work and much oatdoor country life, 

Workshops, |«boratories, stud o, handicrafts, riding, &. 

The ha'l s 200ft above sea-level. 

NEXT TERM BhGINS TUESDAY, April 28th, FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 











HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EX4MINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 

28th. LKLEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at lea-t, of value ranging between £-0 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Obicf Subjects, Classics and M.thematic* 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY— 
Rev. O. E. ROBERTS, M.A. (Oxon ), the CHILTERNS, HALTON, TRING, 








near WENDOVER, PREPAKES a limited number of BOYS at his Kesidence, 
foot of Chilt«rn Hills, Twenty acres of grounds, gymnasium. carpenter’s shop, 
twimmirg, covrred piasground, sanitation perfect.—Fcr yrospectur, &c , apply 
tothe PRINCIPAL. Inlus:ve fees, £25 a te:m, 
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HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, two of £0 and others of less va'ue, will 

be OFFERED for COMPET. TION in JULY.- Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 





DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Miss MILLIGAN 
(late of Richmond, Surrey) RKOEIVES a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIKS for BOARD and EDUCATION. Visiting masters, Careful attenrion 
given to health, comfort, training, aud recreation. House well situate’ close to 
lake and mountains. Terms moderate. Highest English and foreign refe: exces. 
—Miss MILLIGAN, Plaisance, Parkriug, Zirich. 





LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Several 
ENTRANCE SUHOLARSHIPS—one of £20, and others of less va'ue— 
offered by examination in JULY.—For particulars, app!y Rev. the WARDEN, 
Trinity College, Glena!mond. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

bo HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at leasi FOUR ENTRANCE 
SOHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates must be 
uncer 15 years of aze.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 

—The tchool Course includes the subj. cts of a High Schvolcurriculum. Natural 

Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmory, Needlework, 

and Phy:ical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineasa Term. Pro:pectuses. &c, 

can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
MAY 5th. Private Omnibu:es daily from Moseley and Hand:worth. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM, 1896, 
The TERM BEGINS on T&ORSDAY, April 16th. Special Classes wil be 
= in Mathematics and Elementary Greek fur Students who matriculated in 
anuary. 
Dr. A. A KANTHACK will begin a Course on Bacteriology (Lectures and 
Demonstrations) on April 17th. 
TWO EN!RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will te OFFERED for Competition in 
JUNE, LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honcrary Secretary. 


WOMEN), 





| (atlaialitr repent! 0.8 2.7 A. @® %. 


MEDICAL RESEARTH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships, three in number, cach of the value of £250, and open only 
to British Subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an ¢«ncourageaent 
to the making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of important 
diseases, The Company appoint annually. At the next election the pr sent 
scholars, should they renew their applications, will be entitled to a preference. 

Applicati: ns may be made at any time hefura the end of April by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Stre.t, E.C , 
from whem particulars may be obtained, 

Apri!, 1896, 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT for APRIL, NOW READY, 23, 6d, 








ConTENTS.—Nctes and News; Eizhth Report, with IJustrations of the 
Excavations at Jerusalem, by Dr. Bliss; The Latin Inscriptin st Neby Dafid, 
by Rev. Canon Dalton ard Ebenezer Davies; Description of some Bible Coins 
fonnd in Palestine, by Rev. T. E. Dowling; The Kock Ktam and the Cave of 
Adu ‘lam, by the Revs W. F. Birch and J. E. Hanaver; Nehemiah’s Night Ride, 
by Rev. Prof. T. F. Wright ; The Route of the Exodus, by Captain Haynes, R.E. ; 
Results of Meteorological Observations taken at Jerusa'em and Tiberias in the 
Year 1891, by James Gla‘sher, F.R.S., &c. 


The Quarterly Statement is s:nt free to subscribers to the work of the Fund 
of half-a-guinea and upwards. List of Books, Maps, Slides, &c., published by the 
Sccicty, port-free.—The SE SRETARY, 24 Hanover Square, Londor, W. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1896, and suc- 
ceeding days, for the awarding of the following:— 

1. A SCHOLARSHIP of £75 for One Year to the best Candidate in Chemistry 
and Physics who is under Twenty-five years of age. 

2. A SCHOLARSHIP of £75 for Une Year to the best Candidata in Biology 
(Anima! ard Vegetable) and Physivlogy who is under Twenty-five years cf age. 

Candidates for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the Medical 
or Surgical Practice of any London Medical School. 

38. A SCHOLARSHIP of £150 and the Preliminary fcientific Exh bition of 
£50 each, tenable for One Year, in Phys‘cs, Chemistry, Vezetable Biolegy, and 
Animal Biology. Candidates for these mu:t be ur der Twen'y years of age, and 
must not have entered to the Medical or Surzical Practise at any Med cul School. 

4, JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION of £21 for One Year in Latin and Mathe- 
matics, with any one of the Langusges—Greek, French, and German. (Classical 
Books as in Matriculation of Univ. of Londor, June, 1896.) Candidates must 
not have entered at any Medical School. 

The successful Candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full 
course at St. Bart holomew’s Hospital in the Oc'ober succeeding the Examination. 

For full particulars, apply to Dr. T. W. SHORE, Warden cf the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospita!, E.C. 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering are eligible for the Open Scholarships offered for competition on tep- 
tember 22ni and the two followiog days. 

The Ho:pitu conta’ns 695 beds, of wh ch 500 are in con tant cecupation. The 
House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Drezserships, and all other appoint- 
ments are given according to the merits of the candidates, and without extra 
payment. Scholarship; and Prizes amounting in the aggregate to £550 are open 
for competition to all Students, Special O asses are held for the examinations 
of the University of London, 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS :—Three Open Seholarships in Classics, 
Mathematics. and Mc dern Languages; one of the value of £100, open to candi- 
dates under 20 years of age, and two others of the value of £50 and £30 respec- 
tively, open _to candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarsbips in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biolozy; one of the value of £150, and another of £6), 
open to candidates under 25 years of age. 

For prospectus and furt*er information, apply to the Dzan, Dr. L. E. SHAW 
Guy’s Hosp'tal, Londor, 8,E. = ‘ . 














| T GEHEORGE’S HOSPI 
iti: & are DE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITION ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnest’ y solici 

expenditur+ in 1895 excesded the ordinary income by eiahel, a3 the 
Bankers—Lenéon and Couuty Bank, A bert Gate, SW. 

His Grecs the Duxe of WEstTMINsTER, K.G. T 
Timotuy Homes, Esq. } reasurera, 
oO. L, TODD, Secretary, 


St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to t 
landed property. ake and hold 


A? 


TAL, 





VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—thg 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Guardians 
inat'ons at 
he Manager, 


Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Exam: 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou!d be cent to t 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 









O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particnlars and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


Parts, 











R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES ang 
EDUCATIONAL TUURS, 

1. TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Platz,the Enyaline ond the Italian 
Lakes. Grindlwa'd, the Oberl.nd, and Z2rmatt. (MAY to SEPCKMBER,) 

2, SIXTELN GUINEA ROME TOURS (SPRING ant AUIUMN), — 

3. TWENTY GUINEA ORUISE TO THE NOR!YHERN CAPITALS (MAY 
and SEPIEMBER). St. Petersburg, Cop n‘ agen, Christiania, and S:ockholy 
Twenty-sic Days, y 

4 EIGHTEEN GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN ORUISE (SEPTEMBER ~ 
O-TOBER). Lisbon, Tangier, Malaga (for Grarada), Algiers, Tunis, Sicily 
Corsica, and the Riviera. ‘'wenty-three Da:s. “ 

5. TWENTY-ON# GUINEA PALEsTIN® CRUISE (NUVEMBER ana 
JANUAhY). Palestine, Ezy pt, Sici'y, and Malta. 

6. ICELANDIC AND NORWEGIAN CaUl3ks, 

The Baltic and Mediterra- ean Cruises are on the magnificent 8.8, ‘Midi 
Sun,’ 3,188 tons register, 3,500 horse power. st aight 

Plans ot :teamers, an‘ fall det»i's, from the SECRETARY, 
5 Eudsleigh Gardens, Londor, N.W. 





TRUSTEES RELEASED FROM WORRY 


AND 
SAFETY OF TRUST PROPERTY ENSURED 


BY THE EMPLOYMENT OF 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 
(LIMITED). 
Head Office - 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH NATION. 


Now reacy, in 3 vols. crown Sro, cluth, 7s. 6d. each, 
The Volumes are sold separately. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE 


ENGLISH NATION, With special Reference to Fp chs and Crises. A 
History of and for the People. By W. H. 8. AuBrgEy, UL.D. 
* Corccived in a popular spirit, yet with strict rezard t »* he modern s‘andards. 
The titie is fully boine out. Nu waut of colour in tie d seriptiony.”—Daily 
ews. 
“* Readers will find especially useful th collection of facts on social develop 
ment,.””—Atheneaum, 
“Dr. Anbrey has sipplied a want. His me hod is undoubtedly the right 
one.” — Pail Mall Gazette. 
“ Lively enough and accurate enough.’’—National Observer. 








In handsome crown 4to, bound appropriately in extra cloth, gilt, and 
fully Illustrated, 21s, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, AND THE 


LOCALITIES ADJACENT: their Historical and Topograyhical Associations. 
By Cusk Fs WILLIAM HECKETHORN, Author of * Koba D Ital,’ “Sccret 
Sccieties,”’ &. With many Illustrations, P.ans, and Maps by Alfred Beaver 
and other Artists, 

Tn cloth, 23. 6d. nett. 


THE CHEVALIER D’EON DE BEAU- 


MONT. A Treatise by Captain J. Busuan Terre, R.N., F.S.A., F.R G.S., 
Author of “The Strange Career of the Chevalier D’Hun de Beaum nt,’ 
Minister Pleniputentiery from Frazc3 tu Great Bri:ain io 1763, 


Now ready, in crown Svo, cloth, 5s, 


INDUSTIAL DAY-DREAMS: Studiesin 


Industrial Ethics and Economics, By Sanur, E, KEEBLE, 






In crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 4s. 6d. 


MEETINGS AND PARTINGS, WITH 


OTHER VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. By E. O. Ricketts (Cornelis 
Wailace), Author of “‘ flowers: a Fantasy” ani ‘* Mountain Monarch.” 


In paper covers, 6d. 


A WORKING MAN’S VERSES. By 


James Emmorr. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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ur, T, Fisher Unwin's New & Forthcoming Books. 


y NTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W. E. B. LECKY. 
A LIFE SPEN t FOR IRELAND: Leaves from the Diary 


of W. J. O'NEILL Daunt, With Portrait, cloth, 2ls. 


THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. A 
History of the Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By Martin A. 8. 
Rome, F.R.H.S, Editor of “The Calendar of Spanish State Papers of 
Biizabeth.”” With Portraits, cloth, 123, 

THE COUNTRY OF HORACE AND VIRGIL. By 
Gaston Borsstve. Translated by E. Have ocx Fisuer, Map:, large crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Aprit 20th, 

THE AFRICANDER: a Plain Tale of Colonial Life. By 
E. CLaisMONTE. Illustrated, c:own 8vo, cloth, 6s. [April 20th, 

PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE. a Manual for 
Advocates snd Agitators. By Gores Jacoé Hotyoak, “ Author of “Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ &: Sccoud and Kevised Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6). 

NEW WHEELS IN OLD RUTS: an Account ofa Pilgrim- 
age to Canterbary vid the Aucient Pilgr'm’s Way. ByHernry Pare, With 
50 Pen and Ink Sketches by F. W. R. Adams, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT 6s. EACH, IN UNIFORM CLOTH BINDING. 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Robert amen 7 ~ eee 
April 20th. 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. By Joseph Conrad. 


A work of ext:aordinary force and charm.”—Daily Chronicle. 
«A yery striking novel...... ‘there is on every page the unmistakable note of 
enius.’’—Sketch. 


CLARA HOPGOOD. By Mary Rutherford. 

THE EBBING OF THE TIDE: South Sea Stories. 
Lovis BECKE. 

~NEW NOVELS AT 3s. 6d. EACH, IN UNIFORM CLOTH BINDING. 

THE STATEMENT OF STELLA MABERLEY. By 


DERSELF. 
PAUL HEIXNSIUS: a Study from Life. By Cora Lyster. 
GINEITE’S HaPPINESS, By “Gyp.”’ Translated by 


Ralph Derachef. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HALF-CROWN SERIES, x 
THE HONOUR O« THE FLAG, and Other Stories. 
W, Ovark Russett, Cloth binding. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 


CHRONICLES FROM THE LIF£ OF AN EMINENT 
FOSSIL. By W. Durron Burrarp. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


In paper covers, ls, 6d, 
A CASTAWAY OF THE BARRIER. By David G. Falk. 
pril 20th, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Squire, E.C. 





By 








By 








What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUAKT, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks, 
Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly en’arged. Handsome volume, 320 pp., 
price 5s. net, or post-free from herseif, 53, 6d. 

Sole Trade Agcuts: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 

The Duke oF ARGYLL writes:—‘'I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not t» the causes and sources 
of ciseave. The Salisbury Treatment...... as clearly explained in your book, 
makesa direct attack upon those causes, on principles which se>m to ma to be a3 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice,” 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Nu uber post-frea, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ ic: 
TOOTH POWDER, 


end contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the criginal and only genuine, 2s. 9.1. per box. 


ODONTO 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
1-7 Pic adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
} gued. All the Newand ¢tandard Booka, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By SLATIN PASHA, C.B. 


Translated by Major WINGATE, RB.A., D.S.O., 
Chief of the Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. 


THIRD EDITION, completing 6,C00 Cozies 21s, net. 


Slatin Pasha’s Book is constantly referred to in the 
Houses of Parliament and the Press as the ONLY 
FIRST-HAND AUTHORITY on the present state of 
the Sudan and the Dervish Power. 

“ Slatin Pasha’s book i: absolutely unique.”—Spectator. 
“There is nothing like it in the literature of adventure or fancy.”—St, 

James's Gazette. 

“‘ As replete with excitement and moving incident as the moss imaginative 
work of adventurons fiction,” — World, 


CANON FLEMING'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. 


By en ee ag FLEexne, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
“*The most va'uible and really useful book on the subject that has come under 
our not'ce. We cordially recommend the book to a'l who wish to attain 
excellence in the pulp:t or on the platform.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Bookellers’. 


HADJIRA: a Turkish Love-Story. 
By ADALET. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 

“ Hadjira” is a story written in English by a Turkish lady. It 
presents a faithful picture of the little known Turkish homelife of 
the present day, and gives a clear insight into the relative positions 
held by the parents, children, and slaves to one another. 


A MASK AND A MARTYR. By E. Living- 


ston Prescott. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“ Astriking bock, Thoroughly original and unconventi’ nal.”—Dai!y Telegraph. 
‘A story whicb, once read, will never be forgotten,’’—Manchester Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. H. N. Ertacomst, Vicar cf Bittoa, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. 
With new Lilustraticns by Major F. B, Ricketts, Crown 8vo0, cloth, 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expe:t Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, 'beo'ogy, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

Sete Wants Patronised by the Nobilitty—EKDWARD BAKER’S GRKAT 

BOOKSE#OP, 14 and 16 John Bright Stre.t, Birmingham. Booss Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


|” aaeadaacas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLEORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe os oe 








1848, 


£23,000,000 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's LipRarRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 





Lindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, received. 
PURCELU'S LIFE OF AILWAY ACCIDENT IRKBECK BANK. 
ARDINAL MANNING. ASSURANCE, GOUTEAMPTOn BEGA. Ghetmery Lane, London. 


See 
The CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for APRIL. 





NGLICAN ORDERS. Part II. 
The CHURCH QUARTEELY REVIEW 
for APRIL. 





HE EDUCATION BILL. 
The CHUROH quatre REVIEW 


for APR 
Price 63. 


Lordon : SpotriswoopE and Co., New Street Square. 








£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALL CLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly ba!ances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. _ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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THE Unicorn Press New Books 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
1. The FACE of a SOUL. By 


JoserH Dawson. A Story of Art and Life. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 368, cloth gilt At all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries, [Just published. 
Scotsman.—" Well wri:ten, with a good vein of 
thoughtfulness wanae An interesting story is well 


ended.” 
WAGNERIAN ROMANCE. 
J. E. 


2. LADY LOHENGRIN. By 


Woopvmratp. A Ta'e of Homburg. Crown Svo, 
pp. iv and 300, cloth gilt. [Nearly ready. 


A DELIGHTFUL FATRY-ROOK,. 


The EDGE of the WORLD; some 
Fancies and Fairy Tales. By Anwrz Dawson. 
Illustrated by Zoffany Oldfield. Feap. 8vo, pp 
171, embossed cloth gilt, 2s. 64. net. 

Daily’ Niws.— Cleverly contrived.” 

Manchest«r Guardian.—" Delicately illustrated...... 
Highly imaginative, and full of charm and meaning 

.. «.* Prince A casi 's Choice’ is a fairy tale of the 
rood old sort. 

Spectator. — Full of a pleasant and delicate 
tumour.” 

Star.—* A series of charming fa‘ry stories which 
will delight children by their freshness and older 
people by the delicacy of their style.” 

FROM THE SWEDISH. 


TRULS JONASSON. By Ernest 
AHLGREN. Translated by Karrmw AnLsTroM, and 
I'lustrated by Alfred Wilkinson. Fceap. 8vo, 
green adder-skin and gold, 1s. net. 

Bradford Observer.—" Translation excellently done 
eoeses A lovely little story of friendship between a 
peasant and his dog.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“A humorous little sketch.” 

FOR THE COMING HOLIDAY SFASON, 


HOW to ENJOY a HOLIDAY. By 


Nestor and Mentor. Square 8vo, attractively 
1 ound, 1s. net. 

Scotsman.—* It is brightly and cheerily written, 
while the good advice is sufficiently relieved by 
touches of humour to become quite palatable, It is 
a most seasonsble work.” 

Literary World.—** It has much of sound common- 
sense,’ 

Black and White.—* Worth , more than the ‘ one 
shilling net,’ which is its price.” 

THIRD EDITION. 


The SOUL of the SERMON. (With 
The PERSONALITY of tie PREACHER and 
The MINISTER’S MONDAY.) By the Rev. 
J. Dawson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. net. 

[Just ready. 
New Age.—‘ Full of good things,” 
Christian World,— Mr, Dawson is a prophet of 

h:s time.” 

A UNIQUE VOLUME, 


SOME WORDSWORTH FINDS? 


Arranged and Introcuced by JaMES MEDBOROUGH, 
Consisting of Sonnets and Fragmeots now for 
the First Time Published, and Prefac:d by a 





deeply interesting Account of their Discovery. 


Half-parchment, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 550 
copies only. 
Pall Mall Gazette (in two-column review).—“* A 


depth of inso!uble mystery that would do credit to 
three volumes Rants Now, who wrote these ‘ priceless 
paar Wordsworth, Medborough, or the 
tramp?...... Tke curious thing is that some of the 
lines are up to Word-w.rth’s best form.” 

Mr. Ricwarp LE GALLIENNE in the Star.—* From 
a collector’s point of view Mr. Medborough is to bo 
congratulated.” 


THE UNICORN PRESS, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 78, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Lew + eae DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
bees oe in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 





16s, 98, 





ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (TeE:-.Ke). 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, suppliss the 
adel energy without unduly exciting the system. 








Soup 1n PackKETS AND Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeceopathic Chemists, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 


With an Introduction by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
at University College, Cardiff. 
Being the New Volume of THE WARWICK LIBRARY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
Under the General Editorship of Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. 
by Epmunp K. Cuampers, B.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* A volume from cover to cover fall of beauty and delight. 


is bound to cherish the volume,”—Notes and Queries. 


With an Introduction 


Every lover of what is best in English poetry 





London : 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Bmokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


PROMPTLY AND 


BY THE USE OF 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





READY THIS DAY. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


A DIARY 


OF THE 


HOME-RULE 
PARLIAMENT, 


1892—1895, 
BY 


H. W. LUCY, 


Author of “The Gladstone Parliament” 
and the “ Salisbury Parliament.” 





THE NEW STORY BY Q. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d, 


IA. By Q, Author of “ Dead. 
man’s Rock,” “ Wandering Heath,” &. 
“*Ta, a Cornish tale, will rank as one of 
the strongest of Q’s short stories.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
“*Ta’ is undoubtedly the finest thing 
Mr. Quiller Couch has written.”—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 


A MOST REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
Now ready, price 6s, 


LOVEDAY: 


A Tale of a Stirring Time. 
By A. E. WICKHAM. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by J. Gilich. 


“ Sir James Macdonald is one of the most 
fascinating scoundrels who have ever ap- 
peared in tiction.”’—Spectator. 

“This little story bas charm—charm of 
manner, of matter. It is above all things 
fresh; not a common quality just now. 
Loveday herself is sweet: a quaint and 
girlish being, a heroine never in heroics, 
whatever happens.” —Athenzum. 

‘““A very fresh and dainty story is 
‘Loveday,’ original, dramatic, well-con- 
ceived, and well-executed” — National 
Observer. 


Now ready, complete in 1 handsome volume, bevelled 
cloth, gilt edges, price 9s, 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


Containing nearly 400 Exquisite Views of 
London and its Environs. 


“A fascinating collection of photo- 
graphs.”—Times. 


‘A grand book for boys.” 
Puncu, April 18th, 1896. 


Now ready, Volume I., price 9s, 


BATTLES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DESCRIBED BY 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, G. A. HENTY, 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, and 
other well known Writers 


With about 370 Illustrations and 85 Plans. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 


PARIS and 





MELBOURNE. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW’ NOVELS. 











S. BARING-GOULD. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. By S. Barine-Goutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” “Noémi,” &. Illus- 


nk Dadd. Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition, 
one Te this romance is laid on the Surrey hills, and the date is that of the famous Hindheai murder. L 
© The freshness of his touch and tbe vigour of his presentation remain unimpaired...... A strain of tenderness is woven through the web of this tragic tale, and 
‘ts atmosphere is sweet-ned by the nobility and sweetness of the heroine’s character. The landscape, as is usual in Mr. Baring-Gould’s books, plays an important 
me moe as important and vivid almost as that played by the actors therein.”—Daily News, 
pot Mehetabel he bas corceived and elaborated a study of womanhood which, ia its strength of character, and powerful, though restrained, individuality, 
t, if not quite, equals the striking figure of Mehalah, which first made Mr. Gould knowa to tha reading public.”—Bookseller. 

ont Baring-Gonuld, in ‘ The Broom-Squire,’ has woven the de!ightful and romantic place into a story of ee interest that seems to us to be better than 

thing he has written of late......[t is well worth reading, not only because of the beautiful scenery amid which it is laid, and which Mr. Baring-Gould describes 
snrrall, but because of aa touches by means of which this author redeems the saddest tale, and the acute observation which is always perceptible in his 

; ter.” —Sveaker. 
studios of oaliets character, and scenery, all singularly strange and wild, take a powerful hold on the imagination, The book is strong in all the best character- 
istics of the author’s romances.”’—Scotsman. 

“Contains work which will not soon fade from the memory.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“ A powerful and striking story.”—Guardian, : ; é : . 

“The author has a wonderful mastery of detail, and the pictures which remain plainest in the reader’s mind are not those for which ho has to thank Mr. Dadd. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has the art of Thomas Hardy in giving us a sense of locality, and of fitting the inbabitants to the place.”—Weekly Register, 


“ ful piece uf work.”—Black and White, 
—, J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. Biounpettze Burton, Author of ‘‘The Hispaniola 


Plate,” &c. Crown 8v0, 6s. é 
An historical romance of the days of Louis XIV. — : 
“The novel is unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations and graphic descriptions, and the hero is a person who holds one’s sympathy from 
last.’—Guardian, 
ant is alco Mr. Burton’s highest effort in the field of fiction; and, if he only keeps up to the level of ‘In the Day of Adversity,’ he must continue to rank as 
one of the most interesting and popular writers of the day, alike with old and young.”—St. James's Budget. 

“The magnetic influence which the author of this powerfully written romance exerts over h’s reader from the first page to the last one...... is, indeed, an 
achievement of — “, writer of fiction might be truly proud, His authority was pleasantly exercised over us during our inquiry into his exquisitely unravelled 

v,’—Belfast News Letter, 
~~, a ne story, drawn from that inexhaustible mine, the time of Louis XIV. The fivst part of the book is almost as good as if written by Stanley 
Weyman......The description of the attack upon the slave-galley is very good.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We have bere a venvene romance of the school of Stanley Wey man...... which goes aud carries the reader with it in breathless interest from the first page to 

loze.”—Frieman’s Journal, 
o The book is a capital one, well conceived, well written, and full of interest from beginning to end,”—Western Morning News, ' 

“ As usua!, he secures the reader's attention from the first moment, and exercises his customary epell......He invests his subject, too, with deep and intense 
pathos, and the book is good and telling from the first page to the last.’ —Army and Navy Gazette. 

“The book simply teems with adventure, duels, murders, hairbreadth escapes, and intrigues jostling each other in its pages. It deserves to rank high among 
the best historical novels we posses3,”—Literary World. 

“ After many adventures, the hero becomes a sailor and takes part in the great naval battle of La Hogue, which is here more fully and vividly painted than we 
have ever before known it to be. His subsequent adventures in search of his daughter, who was kidnapped during his ride to Par's, are as exciting as thosa of a 
branded galérien would be, for fate once more lands him on French soil, and his ride from La Hogus to Paris is every whit as full of danger as his first exploit. 
There is no thought of laying the book aside till we see our hero safely throu:h all his trials.”—North British Daily Mail, 

‘A well-planned, well-executed, and thoroughly readable story.” —Yorkshire Post. 

“ a story worked up by « master hand,’’—Liverpool Post. “A romance of considerable worth.” —Scotsman. 


J. H. FINDLATER. 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Janez H. Finptatzr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A story of Scotland. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story. The tale is of the seventies of la:t century; and the small group of characters, each drawn with the most 
delicate truth to life, stand out with extraordinary vividness, against a slight but very distinct background......We can only say that if this is Mrs. or Miss Find- 
later’s first novel it is a book of exceptional interest and merit, and we shall look forward with the most pleasant anticipations to more work from her pen.”— 
Guardian, 

** An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.”—Black and White. 

“Permea‘ed with high and noble purpose, It is one of the most wholesome stories we have met with for many a day, and cannot fail to leave a deep and 
Jasting impression.” —Newsagent, 

“The book is a notab'e one, exhibiting all the elements of skilful and observant psychological analysis combined with a far from common power of construc- 
tive ability, both in the working out of the plot and the realisation of chara’ters placed in an unusual environment.”—North British Daily Mail, 

«The Green Graves of Ba'gowrie’ reveals to us a new Scotch writer of undoubted faculty and reserve force, and who, besides, is in no respect an imitator of 
the novelists who have obtained so much popularity on the othsr side of the Tweed. Neither Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, nor ‘ Ian Maclaren’ could give—tertainly 
none of them has given—such a portrait of the e.sy-living, indolent, good-natured Moderate pastor of more than a century azo as Dr. Cornelius Hallijohn, pastor 
of Eastermuir, Nor could any living writer, with ths po sible exception of Mrs. Oliphant, sketch such strange, ill-brought-up, painfully simple, and old-fashioned 
girls as Lucie and Henrietta Marjorybanks, who become the pupils of Dr. Cornelius, and discover that their idol’s feet are made of clay.” —Spectator. 

“The characters stand out and are in kee; ing with their surroundings, and we gratefully accept a piec of finisha? and charming workmanship..,...In the por- 
trait of Dr. Cornelius we have evidence that Miss Findlater can do work in strong colouring when she chooses,’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“The writer’s pre-eminent g ft is that of creating a befitting atmosphere. This merit is allied to distinct originality. Hor descriptive writing, too, is peculiarly 
pleasing, and gives evicence of a refined artistic sense. This eulogium may justly be conceded in paying tribute to a book of great charm, which may be expected 
to stir tte emotions of very many readers, Oritical readers..,...will not fail to mark the unique literary merit of the book,—Dundee Advertizer, 


HENRY JOHNSTON. 
DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By Henry Jounston, Author of “Kilmallie,” &. Crown 


8vo, 6s. A story of Scottish life, 

“Even when Mr. Johnston is delineating characters less racy of the soil he is almost equally entertaining. The story is redolent of humour, pathos, and 
tenderness, while it is not without a touch of tragedy. It is a work which will appeal strongly to the sympathies of people engaged in rural pursuits or familiar 
with l'fe in the country.” —Scotsman, 

“The book is full of good things, and there is body in all of them, as well as power of expression. We heartily commend it to the reading public on the ground 
that it Ceserves a very Jiberal circulation. We look forward with much interest to Mr. Johnston’s next literary effort.”—Belfast News Letter. 

“Tt is a well-told chronicle of Scotch life, natural and never overdone; the humour i3 great, but never far fetched or broad, and is all the more enjoyable on 
that account, The whole story is pleasantly told, and leaves a healthy sensation behind it.”—Ayr Observer. , 

“This book is vivified and made fresh by the author’s admirab!e knowledge of nature, and the love of it without which knowledge is not possible. A host of 
beautif 1 descriptions make it excellent reading; and the rustics who have their being within its covers are as wise and humorous as rustics ever were, It is an 
admirable pisce of work, and ought to enbance Mr, Johns‘on’s reputation as a novelist.”—Black and White. 

s “Mr. Jobnston kas uow fully vindicated his right to be classed as one of the leaders of the Scottish Renaissance in our latter-day literature of fiction.”’—Glasgow 
vening Citizen. 

» “3 — a whole gallery of rural portraits, the identity and colour of which are likely to fix themselves in the literary history of Scotland.”—Glasgow 
vening Times 

“This delightful story will more than maintain the high reputation as a delineator of Scottish life, which has already been won by the author of * Kilmallie.’ 
duets A worthy and permanent contribution to Scottich creative literature.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“Deserves t> rank amongst the few best works of the new Scottish school.”—Glasgow Daily Record. 
> It a eneny humorous......There are pathetic scenes, too—such as the death of Eva Congalton—which show the author’s skill as a master of pathos.”— 

undee Adve tisei, 

“There is not one tiresome page in the book.....* Doctor Ocngalton’s Legacy,’ indeed, is thoroughly worthy of the author of ‘Chronicles of Glenbuckie.’— 


gages atizy J. L. PATON. 
A HOME IN INVERESK. By J. L. Paton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Gipert Parker, Author of * When Valmond Came to 


Pontiac,” “ Pierre and bis People,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, (Agee aes, 
A romance of the Anzlo-French war of 1759. 
H. A. MORRAH. 


A SERIOUS COMEDY. By H. A. Morran. Crown 8vo, 6s. [April 23rd. 
MRS. WALFORD. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith,” &. Crown 


8yo, ds, [April 30th, 





*,* MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE AND BOOK GAZETTE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS in Belles-Lettres 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. By 


EUGENE FIELD. Post Svo0, 3s. 6d, net. 


MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in Philistia. 


By Haroup Freperic. Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net (Mayfair Set). 


PLATONIC AFFECTIONS. By Jounn Smrru, Author of 
“ld Brown’s Cottages.” Crown 8vo (Keynotes Series), 3s, 6d. net. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. A Literary Log, 1891- 


1895 By Ricnarp LE GALLIENNE, 2 ws, crown 8vo, purple c'cth, 93. net. 
“Full cf generous and discerning pr-ise of his contemporaries. A p easant 
book to read, pleasant fo dip iato and rep'ete with graceful f.ncy and reat 
expression,””—Manchestir Guardian, ‘ ; 
“Wh t we chiefly like—among many other thing:—is the syoutareity of b's 
appreciat ons. He fcels with his own nerve, thinks witb h's own brain. He 
writs atont literature becsuse he was born to love it. Iudividu.1 impulse is 
the naiusp:ing of bis work.’’— Daily Chronicle, 


LATER LYRICS. By Tuomas Bartey Aupricu. Small 
fer p. 8vo, 2s 61. net. é 
‘Mr. Aldrich has a fine lyric note; and yeu are Celighted to have some of his 


songs in this exquisite form.”—Black and White. ‘ 
“His verse has a pecaliar «rice and swe.tnezs, and there is often a strength in 


its moJeration.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FEASTS OF AUTOLYCUS. The Diary of a 
Greedy Weman. Edited by ELizaperH Korins PENNELL, Feap. 8vo (Ma;- 
fair Set), 3s. 6d net, 

©’ Mrs, Pennell talks about coukery with icexhaust ble fancy and amazing 


charm,”— Woman, 
“A very dainty end ¢Ceight*nl book. C-tanly the poetry of dinivg has 
f.und its way on to Mrs. Penneli’s chce:fal page>.”’—Glasgow Heral 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. By Franx Martuew. 


With ‘Tith-page and Cover D.sign by Patten Wikon. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
tet. 

“ Bids fair to beco.ue a classi, for Frank Mathew's bh’ ndling of his theme is 
excellent in every detail. Bis grip of the Irish character, its beauties. its 
bnmvurs, and i s weaknesses shows at once timate knowledge and arti: tis in- 
Fpiratioa...... W th ut doubt, Mr. Mathew has produced a rema: kabie bovk,”’— 
Bakand White. 

‘* He has no: mall measure of the gifts which win merit and literary fume.”— 
Westminster Gazette, 

‘It is unfair to class Mr. Mathew as the Kipling or Barrie of Ireland. He 
may bear a family likeness to his parents and brcthers, but his individuality is 
ali his own.”—Vanity Fair, 


GALLOPING DICK. Being Episodes in the Life of 
Richard Ryder, sometime Gentlema: of the R> d. By H. B. Maeriotr. 
pig gen Wi h T:tle-page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 

*, 6d. net. 

“A magnificent examp'e of tke picare+q1e novel, which is like to become the 
vogue once more. Dash and humour carry you from page to pige, and you are 
not cisappoiated from first to last. It is a triumph of writing.” 

z —B'ack and White, 

“It is said that good wine needs no bash; certainly ‘Galloping Dick’ does 
not stand in much need of any one’s recommendation,”—Literary World, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE KEYNOTES SERIES. 
NOBODY’S FAULT. By Nerra Syrert. With Title- 


page and Cuver Design by Aubrey Beard:ley. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 61, net. 
“ An extremely careful and clever study...... A desply interesting story.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
“A remarkable study, complete and concise. Proves Mi-s Simtt to hive 
genuine observati n and a quite unf miniae lozie. It is certainly one of the 
most promising nove!s o° the last few seacons.”—Sun, 
** Mus Syrett writes wel', and ber book is interesting beyond the common.” 
— Glasgow Herald, 
VOLUME I.—PIERROT'S LIBRARY. 

PIERROT! a Story. By H. De Vere Sracpoone. 
With Tuitle-psg-, Cover Des'gn, and End Papers designed by Aubrey 
Beardsley. tq are 16mo, un‘form with the Tauchni z Editions, c'oth, 2s, net. 

“The story has an extracrdinary charm, imagiration, style, The descrioticns 

of the German soldiers passing the pa k gates «n their way to Paris, of the vld 

cor} oral of the Grand Army, drunken and broken-hearted, of the gentle figure 

of the poor young Count, the-e belong to literature, and literature of a fiue 
quality .”—Academy, 


BY LAURA MARHOLM HANSSON. 
MODERN WOMEN. Six Psychological Sketches (Sonya 


Kovalevsky, George Egerton, Eleonora Duse, Amalie Skram, Marie Bash- 
kintseff, A. Fdgren Lafflen). Transla‘ed from the German by HERMOINE 
Ramspen. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Tf ever there was a woman who was en‘itle1 to give us at once a sympathetic 
ani discriminating acconnt of what huf in pity ani half in derision is called 
toe ‘ New Woman,’ it is Madame Hansson.””"—Dail; Telegraph. 
“ Here is a novelty in the way of books—a book by a woman about women, 

I: is full of personalities of psychology, as oar m dern jargon has it—and per. 

s-nalities which concern s:me of the most interesting women of wodern 

Europe. ’— Echo. 

BY @. §, STREET. 

QUALES EGO. A few Remarks in Particular and at 
Large. Feap. 8vo, uniform with “ Miniatares and Moods” ani “The Auto. 
bography of a Boy.” 3s. 6d. net. 

“ He is that rarest of all things ia literature—a critic who was born a critic. 
The volume is to be commended to all who read and to all who write crit cisms.’” 
—Pall MoU Gazette. 

“A numlr of studies and impressions of varying degrees of subtiety and 
h .mour, but all delightful,”—Bradjord Observer. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennets Graname. With 


Cover Design by Charles Robinson. Crown 8ve, 3s. 64, ret. 
Mr. SwInpurveE, inthe Duily Chronicle, March 31s*, says :—“ The art of writing 
adcquately and acceptably about children is among the rarest and most precious 
of ail arts...... *The Golden Age’ is one of the few books which are well nigh too 
praiseworthy for praise...... The fit reader—ard the ‘fit’ readers should b» far 
from ‘few’—finds himself a child again whi'e reading it. Immortality shou'd 
be the reward—bnt it must have been the birthright—of the happy genius which 
perceived the burglars vanishing ‘silently with horrid implications’......Praise 
would be as superfluous as analysis would be impertinont.” 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 2Is, 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: 


A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, 

the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hincu 
Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894, 

By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE,, 

Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 

Second Edition. 


“A d@el'gh'ful book, remarkable even amongst the many volumes i ati 
travel wiich have lately been published.’’—Duily Telegraph. of Asistio 
* We can only send our readers to a book whivh seems to us to be the most 
fascina ing of all rec-nt books of travel.””—Spectator, 


A New University Extension Manual. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKSPERE AND His PREDECESSORS, 


By FREDERICK §8. BOAS, M.A., 
Formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 


= *.* This book is sold either as one of tha volumes of the cevies of Un versity 
Exters‘on Manuals, edited by Professor Knight, of St. Ardrews Un.vers:ty 
crown Svo, 6s, or as a Library Book, large crown &v", 7:. ¢d, “ 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T, 
JUST OUT, Svo, lés. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; or, Law 
in Christian Theology. 

“Tt will be welcomei over the Jength and breadth of the coun'ry by many a 

parish minister and many a thoughtful mun.”—Times, 





With Maps and Portrait:, 8v>, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN 


FRANKLIN. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. By H. D. Trariu. 
‘© A worthy memorial of the ictrepid explorer wh) did more than any man to 
stimu'ate intere t in the frozen N.rth aud to develop tie geography of the 
Arctic reg.ous, eventually sac:ificing his life to his unconquerable ambition to 
discover the North-West Passage.”—Morning Post, 


With Map and Etchings by M. Manesze, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN;; or, the Journeys 


and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Guxorcz 
Borrow. <A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and 
Glossary, by the late Unick Ratru Burxeg, Author of “A 
History of Spain.” 
**Nothiog better tnan the typ», or than Mr. Ulick Burke's bri-f notes and 
glossary, cou'd be desired by the most enthusiast ¢ Borrovian.”’—Times. 
* The ‘ B.ble in Spain’ has never been more adequately presented than in this 
instance.”—G lobe. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays 
e 
Critical and Constructive. By THomas Mackay, Author of 
“The English Poor,” Editor of “ A Piea for Liberty,” &c. 
“Mr. Mackay hand’es the subject with great ability......He writes mod-ratelg 
and sensibly, and shows a thorough grasp of the subject.’’—Scotsman. 





8vo, 63. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 366 


wiil be publizhed on WEDNESDAY, April 22n 1, 1896, 


ConTENTS. 
1. THrovcH fcrentiric Dovust TO] 7. MEDIxvAL UNIVERSITIES. 
FaiTH. 8 THE SEPrcaGINnT VERSION OF THE 


OxLp TESTAMENT. 
9, PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE INVISIBLE 
4. CHILDREN YESTERDAY AND To-Day, (with Iliustrations). 
5. Tue Loya.ty or Canapa. 10. THE QuEEnN’s PRime MINISTERS. 
6, Binps OF Divon anD CORNWALL. 1l, OuR KELATIONS WITH GERMANY, 


2. Tue PoETRY OF THE DE VEREsS. 
3. FaTHER JOSEPH. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: a Narrative <f 


Personal Experierces Guring the Franco-German War, 1870-1871, Be 
Cuar.Es E, Ryan, F.R.C.S.1., M.B.C.P.1. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Mito Extior, 


Author of ‘An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &:. 
8vo, 16s, 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Hdited bv 
Row.anp E. ProrHEro, Author of “ The Life and Letiers of Dean Stanley.” 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raovut Hespry. 
With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6’. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT. 
By Davip G. Hocarrs, Fe'low of Magdalen Col'cge, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


6d, 
LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Macxat, 


3alliol College, Oxfore. Forming a New Volume of “ The University Exsten- 
sion Manvals.” Edited by Professor Knieut, of St, Andrews Univers.t7 










THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A FOOL OF NATURE. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Author of “‘ Sebast’an Strome,” &c, 
Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Just ready. 


NOW READY, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE MOST 
GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Edmund Kean,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with an Autogravure Portrait, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CARLETON (in- 


cluding his Autobiography). B D. J. O'PonocHus. With an Introduction 
by Mra, CASHEL Hory. 2 vols, large post 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 25s. 


“Delightful read'ng."—Athenzum, = 
«4 most thorough, discreet, and fascinating book......The hamour of it [the 
autobiography ] is cotossal, the humanity amazing.’—Daily Chronicle, 


NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION. 


KING STORK AND KING LOG: 


a Study 
of Modern Russia. By STEPNIAK, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15: 


‘We have rarely read a book on which the I 'fe’s work of the author is so 
clearly stamped...... Stepniak’s English is an intellectual treat.’’—Academy, 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By 


Percy FrizGEraLD. 2 vols. fcap. 8ve, with a Portrait of Sterne, 122, 


“ Everybody will read Mr, Percy F tzzerald’s book; it will thrill them w'th the 
always irres stible curiosity and interest of a trua life-story well tvll.”— World, 


THE POEMS OF J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Edited, and with an Introduction, by ALFRED PERCiVAL Graves. Feap. 
8vo, with a Portrait of Le Fanu. [Just ready. 


THE GREAT FAMINE : a Retrospect of Fifty 


Years (1845-1895). By W. P. O’Brien, C.B. 10s, 63. (Just realy, 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF PARIS. By 


Water LonerGas. Illustrated by B. 8. Lo Fanu, and from Fhotographs. 
Crown 4te, 21s, (Shortly. 


MR. F. C. PHILIPS’S NEW STORIES. 
AN UNDESERVING WOMAN. By F. C. 


Puiips, Author cf “‘ As in a Looking Glass.’” 63, [Neat week, 





MORLEY ROBERTS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE EARTH MOTHER. By Mortey Roserrs. 


Illustrated by A. D. McOormick. Imperial 16mo, 33. 6d. 
“ Absolute novel in conception...... The central figure is an intensely 
interesting personality, and the crisis of his life is presented with a 
dramatic force that keeps the reader spellbound.” —BiRMINGHAM Post. 


TALES FROM THE TERRACE. By An 


OLD ParRLiAMENTARY Hanp. 6s. 
“ Possess the excellent literary gifs of high s»ir:ts.”"—Daily Te’egraph. 
“We have eeldom come across a livelier volume.”’—Glasgow Hera'd. 
“The bock is choke full of genuine humou~.”—Freeman’s Journal. 





STANDISH O’GRADY’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
ULRICK THE READY. By Sranovisu 


O’GRapy. 6s, 

“A splendid piece of literary workmanship.”—Irish Times, 

B A singularly interesting «nd powerful tale.”—Scotsman. 
Jhis will be one of the noticeabie novels of the ye .r.”—Star, 


MR. APPLETON’S NEW STORY. 
A PHILANTHROPIST AT LARGE. By G. 


W. AppLeton, Author of “* The Co-Respondent.” 6:. 


an congratulate Mr, Appteton on having discovered a new vein of humour,” 
mo)". Faul s, 
“The book is a huge joke.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


MR. F. M. ALLEN’S NEW STORIES. 
PINCHES OF SALT. By F.M. Aten. 3s. €d. 


There is hearty laughter in every page of ‘Father Crotty’s Hat’...... An 
exquisitely humorous story.”—Daily Telegraph. 
|’ We can only say that we consider * Father Crotty’s Hat’ the best Irish short 
S\ory written since the days of Maginv.”’—Vanity Fair, 





Next week, in 1 vol. large imperial 16mo, with 22 Pages of Etchings by 
Phiz, from the Original Steel Plates, 7s, 6d. 


THE FORTUNES OF COLONEL TORLOGH 


O'BRIEN, By J, Suermpay Le Fanv. 





DOWNEY and CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Au'‘obiographical Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes on Music, 
From the French by the Hon. W. Hery Hurcuinson. 8vo, cloth, 
with a Portrait, 103, 6d. 


RENAN MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF ERNEST AND 
HENRIETTE RENAN (Brother & Sister). 


Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. With 2 Poitraite, demy 8vo, 14s. 
Mr. GuapsToneE writes :—“*I have read the whole of the Renan 
Memoirs, and have found them to be of peculisr and profound 


interest.” 
MR. GOSSS’S NEW BOOK, 


CRITICAL KIT-KATS. 


By Epuonp Gosse. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Tue Satrurpay Review.—“Show all Mr. Gosse’s accustomed 
lightness and felicity in handling his materials, all his accustomed 
ease and charm of style and rare lucidity.” 


BY THE DUKE DE BROGLIE. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED. 


Viscount Elie de Goustiut-Biron’s Mission t> Berlin, 1871-77. From his 
Diaries and Memoranda. By the Duke pE Brogtre, Trans ated by ALBERT 
D. Vanpam. 1 vo!. demy 8vo, lis, 6d. 
Tue Dairy TeLeGrarH.—* A book at once teeming with accurate 
information and free from emotional indiscretion; marked by cool- 
ness of tone and impartiality of judgment.” 


New Novels. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


By HaLuLiIwELt Sutciirre, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


BY ROBERT HICdUENS. 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. 


By Rosert Hicuens, Author of “An Imazinative Man,” &:. 
8vo, 6s. 


lvvl, crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TIME MACHINE.” 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. 


By H. G. WELLS, 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 


Tue Specraror.— There is nothing in Swift's grim conceptions 
of animalised men and rationalised animals more powerfully conceived 
than Mr. Wells’ description of the creatures of Dr. Moreau.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 


ILLUMINATION. 


By Hanrowp Freperic, Author of ‘In the Valley,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tue Datty CHronicte.—* The work of a man born to write 
jiction; of a keen observer, a genuine humourist, a thinker always 
original and sometimes profound, and of a man who has thoroughly 
learned the use of his own pen.” 


“A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. 


By C. F. Kearny. 1 vol. crowa 8vo, és, 

Tur Dairy News.—“ Good throughout. The analysis of the hero's 
character is excellent. There is much power of observation, much 
knowledge of life and art.” 

BY A NEW WRITER. 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 


By M. Hamitton. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


Tue Saturpay Revrew.—“ The story abounds with fun, and is 
the pleasantest possible reading.” 


THE LATEST “PIONEER,” 


THE NEW VIRTUE. 


By Mrz, Oscar BerinGer. Cloth, 33, net; paper, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Pioneer Series, 


Tue ILtustrRaATED LonpoN News.—“ Every situation is strong.” 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS ‘AND €0.’S . LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. E. F, KNIGHT. 
MADAGASCAR IN WAR TIME: the Ex- 


eriences of the Times Special Correspondent with the: Hovas during the 
rench Invasion of 1895. By E. F. Kyiaut. Author of ‘‘Where Three 
Empires Meet,”’ &c. With 16 Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—WNew Volume. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A, E, T. WATSON. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broaproor, R.E. 


With Contributions by A. H. Borp, SypenHam Dixon, W. J. Forp, DupLEY 
D. Pontirex, Russert D. Waker, and Reoinatp H.R RiMinGToN- 
Witson. With 29 Illustrations by Lucien Davies, R.I., and from Photo- 
graphs, and numerous Diagrams and Figures, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By Wituiau 


Epwarp Hartpoue Lecry. 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 

“*These volumes are not an indictment of d>mocracy. But thoy are an un- 
sparing criticism of its shortcomings, a frank proclamation of the disillusions of 
its apostles......In many ways Mr. Lecky’s latest work is worthy of his reputa- 
tion. It is a veritable encyclopaedia of information.”—Times. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
EAST AND WEST. Essays by Sir Epwin 


ARNOLD, K.C.I.B., 0.8.1. With 41 Iilus'rationus by R. T. Pritchett. Svo, 183. 


“The mingling of the light and the grave, ths reflections of many moods and 
scenes, the contrast of thesplendour and the havce, the mystery and the glamour, 
of the East, with the pictures taken from Western society, and knowledge drawn 
from Western science, will be felt by most readers to be the great charm of the 
bvok.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. By H. River 


HaacGarp, Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 15 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 63. 
“We have not enjoyed a tale by Mr. Haggard so much since he used that 





mighty hunter, Mr. Selous, as his hero in ‘Allan Quatermain’........ The adven- 
tu es are conti ly x tic; the writing is vigorous and pictaoresque.”” 
a —Shefield Independent. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Otirnant. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 

“Of ‘Old Mr. Tredgold’s’ popularity there should be no question, From 
cover to cover it is compact of cleverness. Mrs, Oliphant’s hand ga‘ns in 
cunning in drawing chara’ter and fixing living portraits on the pege. Each 
and every personage in the tale is instincs with vitality.”—National Observer, 


THE GAME OF GOLF. By Wit1am Park, 


Junr., Champion Go'fer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustrations in the 
Text, crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and poaane free. Orders by 
post execu‘ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 


Street, London, E.C, 





Up PetsASe and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 





AAAI Aeon 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Terms of Subscription, 

Half- 
Yearly. 
RB Oc: 014 3...... 07 2 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
Kingdom £ 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. Weta hrlbede ab ibe qidsceedeeMadbakies 





MACMILLAN AND: (G0’S:"NEW:. Books, 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


FRENOA HISTORY. 
Portraits. 
TIMES.—" He takes us from Hughes Capet to the Direct i 
ne of me ag — yoy: = 8 7 somewhat more combos aeearons 
stream carries h'm into the dark waters of the Revoluti i 
Para i tina ret Car res 
4PH.—*' Can be confidently recommended to those b 
an interest in the inner life of France and the social isti Who feel 
her most famous children.” nena sal 


FROM 


By Baron Frrpinanp Roruscuitp, M.P, With 





THE SUCCESSFUL ROMANTIO STORY BY A NEW WRITER 


THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER 


A Romance. By A, E. W. Masox, Author of “A Ro » 
Crown 8vo, 63, ' mance of Wastdale, 
Mr. H. D. Trarxt, in the GRAPHIC of March 2lst, says :—* A 
narrative it is...... A gallant and chivalrous story cast foe period ead aie 
scenes of which I, at least, am never tired of reading.” aia 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


New Volumes, 


HIS HONOR AND A LADY. By Sara 


JEANNETTE Duncay. Illustrated by A, D. McCormick. Orown 8yo, 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion 


CrawForD, Crown 8vo. 








FOURTH THOUSAND, 8vo, 30s, net. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


/rchbishop of Westminster, By Epmunp SHERIDAN PURCELL, In 2 yols 
with Portraits. , 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS, 
GRYLL GRANGE. By Thomas Love 


Peacock, Illustrated by F. H. Townsenp. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE SaintsBury. Orown 8yo, 33, 6d. 








8vo, buckram, 10s. 6d, 


THE BAMBOO GARDEN. By A. B. Free- 


MAN-MITFORD, C.B. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Witt1am Knicut. To be completed in 16 
volume:, Vols, I. and II., Globe 8vo, 5s, each, 
GLOBE.—“‘ There appears to be no doubt that, when finished, this issue of the 


woiks of Wordsworth will, for fullness and accuracy, hold the field,” 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J. R. Green, M.A. Vol. V.. PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603—1644, 
Globe 8ro, 5s. 








Crown 8v0, 6s, 


THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER, and 


cther Verses, By A. B. Paterson. With a Prefatory Note by Rotr 
BoLDREWOOD. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS. By William 


Smart, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Political Economy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

L. L. Pricer, in the SATURDAY REVIEW, says:—"* If Dr. Smart may claim to 
have caught some of the characteristic qualities of the greatest living master of 
Engli-h prose, he has not on that account suffered himself to be betrayed into 
—- eccentricity or visionary fancy. The practical instinct, the sober hard. 

eadedness, the solid grit of the man of business, are equally apparent.” 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


LORD HEV ER. 
By PERCY HULBURD, 


Author of “The Romance of Shere Mote.” : 








In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA. 


By R, RAMSAY. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “’Lisbeth,” &c, In 1 vol, crown 870, 68. 
NOW READY. 


GIFTS AND WEIRDS. 


By LILY PERKS, Author of “A Late Spricgtime,” &. In 1 vol, crown 
8vo, 6+. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSH SH SHSOSSSSOSSSSOSCOOOOY 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


OF THE 


BRITISH POETS. 


“This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly iutrodactions, are something very different from the che:p volumes of 
extracts which are just now 80 much too common.”—St, James's Gazette. 


«An excellent serics. Small, handy, and complete,”’— Saturday Review, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Professor 
DowDEN. 7 vo's. 


This Edition aims at such a presentation ef Wordsworth’s Poetical Works as 
Wordsworth himself would have approved, It gives Wordsworth’s latest texts 
(1849-50), in Wordsworth’s own arrangement, and all his printed notes, as well 
those dictated by the poet to Miss Fenwick. The notes of the present Editor 
deal with the dates of composition and publication, and with the occasion of the 
poems, and give a large selection from the various readings of editions prior to 
1949-50, At the end are given a chronological table, an appendix of poems not 
included in the Edition of 1849-50, a reprint of the First Editions (1793) of “ An 
Evening Walk ” and “‘ Descriptive Sketches,” a bibliography, and indices of titles 
and first lines. A memoir is prefixed to the first volume. In this Edition, for 
the first time, the lines are numbered throughout. A portrait of Wordsworth 
and a facsimile of an autograph sonnet are added, 


“It is as fortunate for literature as it must be gratifying to Professor Dowden 
that the work haa fallen into his thoroughly competent hands, for Word=worth 
could have had no editor better equipped, not only by sympathy at once loving 
and critica’, but by accurate scholarship untainted by pedantry.”’—dAthenzum, 
January 2lst, 1893, 

“ The promice the first volume afforded could hardly have been more reassuring, 
and now that the complete work is before us it is gratifying to find that the 
promise has been amply fulfilled. Professor Dowden has succeeded in his purpose, 
which was to produce an edition of Wordsworth’s poetical works ‘ such as Words- 
worth would have approved’; and not only, we should think, must the poet’s 
shade be satisfied, but also every reader and every student of English literature.” 
Atheneum, August 12th, 1893, 


HERRICK. Edited, with Memoir and 


Notes, by Grore¢e SAINTSBURY. 2 vo!s, 


“Mr, George Saintsbury has earned the most cordi«l thanks of evary lover of 
literature by his ‘Aldine’ edition of Herrick. The continuous numbering 
throughout of all the poems is an improvement on all previous editions, and 
the introduction is a masterpiece of mellow criticism.” —Speaker. 


SHELLEY. Edited, with Memoir and 


Notes, by H. Buxton Forman. With Portrait of Shelley and copious 
Indices, 5 vols, 


“We are thankful to have his works in an edition so entirely satisfactory as 
this.”—Literary World. 


“ Quite a model popular edition.”— Westminster Review, 


BURNS. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, 
by Grorce A, AITKEN. 3 vols. 


“The edition, as a whole, is one of the most generally serviceable and de- 
sirable in which its immortal songs have been printed.’”’—Scotsman, 


“Great care has been taken to render the text as complete and accurate as 
possible, and we have no hesitation in saying that no more scholarly edition of 
Burns has hitherto been published.”—Standard, 


SCOTT. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, 


and Memoir, by Jonny Dennis. 5 vols. 


** The best of all editions of Sir Walter Scott’s poetical works.’’ 
—National Observer, 
“A singularly perfect and attractive edition.”—Spectator, 


GRAY. Edited, with Introduction, Life, 


Notes, and Bibliography, by Joun Brapsuaw, LL.D. 
“The work has been excellently done.”—Athenaum. 


KEATS. Edited, with a Memoir, by Lord 


Hovueuron. 


“Small, handy, and complete.”—Saturday Review, 


“Will be welcome to those who do not possess former pnblications of this 
admirable pieco of work.’—Morning Post, 


Complete Catalogue of Series on Application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Mr. FrepERIc Harrison, in Daily Chronicle, April 7th, 1895, says:—" Mesars, 
Bel! and Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to and im- 
proving the famous series of Bohn’s Libraries, which Thom1s Carlyle pronounc2d 
to be ‘the usefullest thing I know,’ and are....,.constant'y adding tothe Libraries, 
in ms new and certainly pleasanter form which no gentleman’s library should de 
withont.” 


NEW VOLUMES, 


Vol, I. now ready, Vols, II. and III. shortly, 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of 


the DUTCH REPUBLIC, With a Biographical Introduction by M 
D. Conway, and Portrait. 3 vols, 3:. 6d. each. [Standard Libroy 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated and Condensed by Harriet MartTiInEav W.th Intro lucti 
Freperic Harrison. 3 vols, 53, each, [Philosophical Library. 


*,* Mr. Frederic Harrison has added a condensation of the concludi i 
of Comte’s work, omitted by Miss Martineau. peneee yeyiee 


POUSHKIN’S PROSE TALES:—The 


Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky—Queen of Spades—An Amat P 
Girl—The Shot—The Snow Storm—The Foetnoiee-ften anes 
Kirdjali—Egyptian Nights—Peter the Great’s Negro. Translited from the 
Russian by T. Keane. 38 6d, [Standard Library, 


“Our thanks are assuredly due to the present translator for putting bef. 
us - _ available form, so admirable a volume of first-class fiction’'—St James 
azette. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LESBIA. 


A NOVEL. 


By ANNA C. STEELE, 
Author of “ Gardenburst,” “ Broken Toys,” *‘ Condoned,” “ Clove Pink,” &. 
“It possesses merits far surpassing those of most modern women’s novels, 


= eo is all her own, the characters are clear cut, and the dialogue is smart.” 
—Echo. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALPHABETS. A Handbook of Lettering, 


compiled for the Ure of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, and Stud 4 
With Complete Historical and _Practi:al Descriptions, By Bema 3. 
Strange. With more than 200 Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The TRADITIONAL TEXT of the HOLY 


GOSPELS Vindicated and Established. By the lata Joun Witu1 
Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chithester. Arranged, Completed, and Edited = 
EpwakpD MILLER, M.A., Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, 
Author of “A Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament.” 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 
COMMANDER CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 


“The series of naval handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made a 
most hopeful beginning, and may be counted upon to supply the growing 
popular demand for information in regard to the Navy, on which the national 
existence depends.” —Times, 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. each. 
NAVAL ADMINISTRATION : the Con- 


stitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of Admiralty and of the 
Civil Departments it Directs, By Admiral Sir R. Vestry Hamizroy, G.C.B., 
late First Seca Lord of the Admiralty. 
‘It should be on the bookshelf of every one who is interested in the Navy, and 
should certainly be studied by every public man.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“The high merits of this handy book make it one which every Member of 
Parliament ought to master, and that at once.”—Daily Chronicle, 


The MECHANISM of MEN-OF-WAR: 


being a Description of the Machinery to be found in Modern Fighting Ships. 
By Fleet Engineer ReainaLp 0. OLDENoOW, R.N. 


“This book is a valuable contribution to the naval literature of to-day.” . 
— Globe, 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO-VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one who wa: present 
at the Yala and Weiheiwei. By Lieutenant G. E. Armstrong, }.:‘e R.N. 





[R ady May. 
Other Volumes to follow. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 





“An admirable Autobiography.”’—The World. 
JUST PUBLISHED, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MY CON FIDENCES: 
An Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to my Descendants. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC, MP. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 


The TIMES.—“ These ‘Confidences’ are delizhtfual reading for all and sundry. 
We scm to hear the man speaking to vs famiiliarly...... There is a good deal im 
t'edry humour which reminds us of Sterne, a8 there are constant suggestion: 
o* t'e f.svinating rem niscences of Morley in the pictures cf o'd London and 
old Rome, peopled as they are with vanished personalities, 

The DAILY TELEGR 4PH.—“ Will be read with keen interest...... The book is 
a Yeritable mine of ente: taining anecdote.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.—*** Mv Confidences’ brbb‘e with good humour. 
I; would be difficult to find an unkindly thing in these reminiscences. 


The STANDARD.—* This charming collection of literary and a:ti tic memori 
humorous reflections. and ocesional essays,”” ; re, 
The WESTMINSTER GAZETIE —* This is a charming book. These “Conf 
dences’ bear on every page the impress of their genial author.” i 
The SCOTSMAN.—“ The who'e book isa reflex of the the author’s graceful 
verse,—it is light, playfu', and entertaining ” a 
The GLASGOW HERALD.—* A singularly fresh and fascinating volume,” 
The ATHEN ZU ¥.—** Can be read without boredom invarizbly, and frequent] 
with positive delight. Vitality is never missing from its pages, ard the sell 
portraiture most undeniably charms.” , 





MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB or the CITY. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


From the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ If ever there was an ideal character in 
fiction, it is this heroic ragimuffin.” 

From the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Oleg Ke'ly is from first to last a 
wholly delightful and stimulating figure—a hero fit to make the fame of any 
Look.” 

From the BRITISH WEEK. Y.—“ The first i 
* Cleg Kelly’ is one of extraordinary cleverness,’ 

From the DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“‘ Not Vickens himself ever did better 
with the City Arab than Mr. Crockett w-th bis ‘Cleg Kelly.’ ” 

Fromthe REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ A bock which will add to the fame of 
its author, and estab'isi the populariiy of the Scotch story on sti'l wider and 
brcader foundations.” 


mpression and the last given by 


In the press, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
BARON THIEBAULT, 


With Recollections of the Republic, the Consulate, and 


the Empire. 


Translated from the French & Condensed by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 


To be published in May, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 





A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE, 


In the presa, crown 8v0. 


THE SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF 


EUROPE. With Notes on the Utility of Spa Treatment in various Discases 
and Morbid Conditions, By HERMANN WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting 
Physician to the German Hospital and to the Royal National Ho:zit«l for 
Cor sumption, Ventnor, &. ; and FREDERICK PaRKES WEBER, M.D., M.R.C.P., 


Physic'an to the German Hospital. 


*,* Tae purpose of th's book is to give a description of European Mineral 
Warers anil Spas, and to indicate the complaints for which the Waters are 


1.ke'y t» prove b enefi-ial. 
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MR. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL, 
Third Edition nearly exhausted, crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ With Edecq 
Tools,” “The Grey Lady,” &c. - 


The ATHEN4UM.—“ The best and strorgest romances which he has yet given (o 
the pub ic.” 
The GRAPHIC.—“ His absorb'rgly interesting story will be found y.ry difficult 
ind: ed to lay down until its last page has been turr ei.” : 
Mr. James Payy in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,— From first ¢ 
last the bock teems with interest...... There have been few such good novels for 


” VANI TY FAIR,—*‘ It is the mo-t absorbing story I have read for manya Cay.” 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 


Just published, 15s. ret, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, 
Volume XLVI. (POCOCK—PUCKERING) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Volume I, was published on January lst, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly uutil the comp'etion of the Work. 


“This eminently opportune volume.”—The SPEAKER. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE 


NEW WI(CHCRAFT. A New Edition. Enlergea, with Chapters on “ The 
Eternal Gullible,” and Note on “The Hysynotism of Trilby.” By Exyesr 
Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West London Hospital and Ophthalmic Sur. 
geon to St. Mary’s Hospital. Second Edit on, crown 8vo, 5s, 
Tie GLASGOW HERALD,—“ Most amusing and interesting......a very comp'ete 
exposure of recent frauds.” 


THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Ed.ted by Freprric G, Kenrov, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Smali feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s; or with gilt edges, 1s, 4d. 
The GLOBE.—* Astimulating collection, and, aptly annotated as it iz, shou'd 
be as serviceable as it is pleasing.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘' The idea isa good one, avd Mr. Kenyon’s 
introductions and notes to the various poems are simp e and suflicient,” 
The GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The mature and cultured reader, no lezs than 
the schooltoy or schoolgirl, wil! find delight in these pages.” 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY 


OF EGYPT, 1260-1517 A.D. By Sir Witt1am Murr, K.O.S.I., LL.D., D.CL., 
Ph.D. (Bologna), Author of ‘*‘ The Life of Mahomet,” “ Mahomet and Islam,” 
ae ate,’ &c. With 12 Full-page Lilustrations and a Map, 8ro, 

js. 6d. 
The SCOTSMAN,—* Sir William Muir’s handling of the subject shows the same 
mas‘ery of Arabian history that he has displayed in previous works......It is a 
strange story, monotonous in a sense, yet full of variety, well worth telling, and 


well told.” 





NEW NOVELS 


**A Maid of the Manse,” ‘‘ The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” &. Crown 8v’, 6s. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By Ftorence M. S. Scorr, 


IN THE PRESS. 
THE WARDLAWS. By E. Reyrovt Ester, Author of “The Way of Transgressors,” 


[ Shortly, 
Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. [Shortly. 


KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord Monxswett, Member of the London County Council, and 


sometime Under-Secretury of State for War. C:own Svo, 63. 


[Shortly. 





*,.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. wl be happy to fcrward, post-free on application, their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, 
containing particulars of Works by: — 


Matthew Arnold. 
Leslie Stephen. 
Mises Thackeray. 
Sir A. Helps. 

G. H. Lewes. 

W. E. Norris. 
James Payn. 


W. M. Thackeray. 

Robert Browning. 

Mrs. Browning. 

John Addington Symonds. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. 


The Author of “Molly Bawn.” | Hamilton Aidé. 

The Author of “ John Herring.” | Anthony Trollope. 

H. Rider Haggard. Holme Lee. 

Stanley J. Weyman. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Henry Seton Merriman. The Sisters Bronté. 

Hon. Emily Lawless. The Author of “ Gamekeeper at 
George Gissing. Home.” 


AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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